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e Why does the Jew often appear to the Catholic as the dangerous 
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return to 19th-century rugged individualism, as some have sup- 
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Citing chapter and verse, Fr. Bertrams shows how canon law pro- 
tects autonomy at every level, beginning with the individual. 
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Catholic and Jew: 
A Problem of Images* 


JoserH P. Frrzpatrick, S.J. 


Professor of Sociology, 
Fordham University 


HIS morning we talked about 

needs. This afternoon we talk 
about images. The relationship, I 
believe, is clear. We are trying to 
clarify the needs of Catholics and 
Jews in American society. The pre- 
sumption is that the fulfillment of 
these needs, is in many cases, of 
common interest for Catholics and 
Jews. The perception of this will 








There are probably as many 
images of the Jew as there 
are Catholics and vice versa, 
In times of great crisis, these 
images tend to become stereo- 
types. Thus the Jew may be 
represented as the dangerous 
liberal, the Catholic as au- 
thoritarian. 


lead to understanding, respect and 
co-operation which should result 
not only in the satisfaction of Catho- 
lics and Jews, but in the advance- 
ment of the common welfare as 
well. 

Mutual co-operation presupposes 
that, as Jews seek to satisfy their 
needs and pursue their interests, 
Catholics see the situation the way 
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the Jews see it; and it presupposes 
that, as Catholics seek to satisfy 
their needs and pursue their inter- 
ests, Jews see the situation the way 
Catholics see it. This is the problem 
of images. What does Jewish be- 
havior look like to Catholics; what 
does Catholic behavior look like to 
Jews? Are the images they have of 
each other such that they promote 
co-operation toward common inter- 
est? Or are the images such that 
they hinder co-operation either be- 
cause their interests are not com- 
mon, or because they are not per- 
ceived as common. And if the 
images do not support co-operative 
activity, what do we do about it? 

In the first place, it is clear that 
there is no single image of the Jew. 
There are probably as many images 
of the Jew as there are Catholics. 
They are founded sometimes on 
knowledge; sometimes on _ igno- 
rance. I suppose the lack of knowl- 
edge about the Jews on the part of 
Catholics is equaled only by the lack 
of knowledge of Catholics on the 
part of the Jews. The images range 
from the distorted stereotype in 
the person afflicted by prejudice, 
through a variety of favorable and 
unfavorable images, to the image 
of compassion and love in the mind 
of the saint. 


T IS neither possible nor sensi- 
ble to attempt to sift out all these 
images and analyze them in a brief 
paper. It would seem natural in this 
symposium to single out the pre- 
judiced Catholic for special atten- 
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tion. But I am not so sure this is the 
most fruitful course. It would in- 
deed be helpful to know more ac- 
curately how extensive anti-semit- 
ism is among Catholics; or whether 
the beliefs of Catholics leave them 
more susceptible to anti-semitism 
than members of other faiths. But 
little accurate knowledge of the 
why and wherefore of anti-semitism 
is available. Furthermore, the dy- 
namics of prejudice in the Catholic 
are not very different from the dy- 
namics of prejudice in anyone else. 
Once we identify it among Catho- 
lics, it is possible to deal with anti- 
semitism in a way likely to bring 
the prejudiced Catholic to a more 
accurate knowledge, and more 
truthful perception, of the Jew in 
American life. 

What I would like to achieve is 
this: to examine the sociological 
background of Catholics and Jews 
which has contributed to the for- 
mation of images, and to examine 
how this may affect the present and 
future mutual relationships of both 
groups. 

The common experiences of Catho- 
lics and Jews as immigrant and 
minority groups in the United States 
should have impressed vivid images 
upon both. These images should be 
a source of understanding, compas- 
sion and solidarity. Moreover, Cath- 
olics (particularly the Irish) and the 
Jews have come from a background 
of oppression. Both have been deep- 
ly concerned about freedom and 
justice. This likewise should have 
made for solidarity. 

As Catholics and Jews pursued 
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their interests in this common ex- 
perience, however, their efforts to- 
ward freedom and justice were 
marked by two quite different 
orientations. They tended to fall into 
different positions on ‘two major con- 
tinua: one the continuum of liberal- 
conservative; the other the con- 
tinuum of secular-religious. Against 
the background of the two groups, 
these different orientations are per- 
fectly understandable. They have 
contributed no little benefit to 
American society. At the same time, 
there is danger inherent in them. 

In the presence of crises or emer- 
gencies, in moments of serious con- 
cem over communism or fascism, 
these positions tend to polarize. In 
the heat of the inner loyalty of the 
group, images become hardened 
into stereotypes. Thus, the Jew may 
be represented as the dangerous 
liberal, soft on communism. The 
Catholic may be represented as the 
authoritarian personality, soft on 
fascism. Different orientations to- 
ward common objectives thus be- 
come hostile opposition. It appears 
to me that, in our efforts toward 
social peace and understanding, in 
our concern that Jews and Catholics 
keep clearly in mind the common 
interests toward which they should 
strive in American life, our atten- 
tion must always be focused on the 
danger of this polarization, and our 
efforts directed vigorously toward 
its prevention. If we succeed in this, 
the admirable and generous con- 
cern of Americans like those of you 
who are gathered here today, will 
be blessed by considerable success. 
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Ho” DO WE prevent this po- 
larization? I suggest that we 
can hope to prevent it in three 
ways: first, by acknowledging the 
fundamental values in which Catho- 
lics differ from Jews. There are pro- 
found values involved which each 
group is committed to conserve, 
Catholics generally fear an empha- 
sis on intergroup harmony which 
appears to weaken or obscure the 
basic values which make them dif- 
ferent from Jews. I think most ex 
perts on intergroup relations would 
agree that success does not depend 
on eliminating differences in basic 
values, but in bringing people to an 
understanding of each other that 
may permit them to live in peace as 
citizens despite the basic values on 
which they differ. When they 
achieve this understanding, they 
may be able to engage in an intel 
ligent dialogue on principles and 
issues with the sincerity of reason 
able men seeking the truth. 

Secondly, this hostile polarization 
may be prevented by recognizing 
that, in their efforts to promote their 
common interests in America, there 
remain differences in the respective 
orientations of both groups. 

The problem here is to make the 
necessary distinctions between mat 
ters of social and political adjust 
ment on the one hand, and basic 
values on the other. This is extreme 
ly difficult. Social and political is 
sues always become related directly 
or indirectly to moral and religious 
values. What frequently happens és 
that one of many social or politica 
alternatives becomes the tangible 
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symbol of differences in basic val- 
ues. As a result, the possibility of 
understanding is greatly impaired. 
For instance, a proposal for social 
legislation may be quite compatible 
with the basic values of both Cath- 
olics and Jews. But it can easily 
happen that support for social legis- 
lation, or opposition to it, becomes 
identified as a test of loyalty to 
one’s religious faith instead of a 
matter of practical political adjust- 
ment in a pluralistic society. Christo- 
pher Dawson wisely remarked that 
most of the great schisms and here- 
sies have had their origin in social 
or national antipathies which had 
been reinforced by being made the 
symbols of theological differences. 
The third way to prevent the po- 
larization I spoke of is very similar 
to the second. It consists in a rec- 
ognition of the conflicting interests, 
economic, educational, or political, 
which can exist between Jews and 
Catholics, just as they also may exist 
between Catholic and Catholic or 
Jew and Jew. For instance, in a so- 
ciety as secular as our own, the 
problem of laws preventing the 
opening of stores on Sunday is as 
much a matter of conflicting com- 
mercial interests as it is a matter of 
religious observance. Certainly reli- 
gious values are involved, but it 
would be helpful if such an issue 
in present-day America were rec- 
ognized as being a matter of the 
political adjustment of conflicting in- 
terests in a pluralistic society, rather 
than a test of one’s loyalty to the 
basic principles of one’s faith. 
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ET US RETURN now to the first 
proposition I presented — that 
the common experience of Catho- 
lics and Jews as immigrants and 
minorities should have created 
images which are the source of 
understanding, compassion, solidari- 
ty. It is interesting how the immigra- 
tion experience of each group tends 
to be parallel. Both had a wave 
of early immigration. The Catho- 
lics came from Ireland, Germany 
and the British Isles. The Jews were 
of Sephardic and Ashkenazik back- 
ground. Both had a wave of what 
is called “new immigration”’—the 
Catholics from Eastern Europe and 
Italy; the Jews from Poland, Russia 
and other parts of Eastern Europe. 
Both had a wave of refugees be- 
fore and after the Second World 
War. Thus for each group the dif- 
ficulties of immigration and assimi- 
lation were complicated by difficul- 
ties created within their groups by 
their own people. Internal problems 
between Spanish and German Jews 
and Jews from Eastern Europe had 
their parallel in the internal prob- 
lems between Italians and _ Irish. 
These internal difficulties, it would 
seem, were likely to dispose both 
Catholics and Jews to better under- 
standing. They could say to each 
other: “We know what it means.” 
Even more important was the 
over-all experience of the immi- 
grants. Many of them had suffered 
long periods of religious persecution, 
particularly the Irish among the 
Catholics and many of the Eastern 
European Jews. As peoples who had 
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known the meaning of oppression, 
they relished the great freedom of 
the New World. In the case of the 
Catholics, as in the case of many of 
the Jews of the new migration, 
manifestations of religious life in the 
wide-open atmosphere of America 
were extraordinary. 

As immigrants, they faced all the 
travail of adjustment to a new way 
of life. In response to the pressures 
for social and economic progress, 
they experienced the pains of up- 
rooting and the gradual loss of family 
solidarity. Throughout all of this, the 
image both Catholics and Jews had 
of themselves was the image of peo- 
ple contributing their lives to the 
great experience of building a world 
of freedom and opportunity, and 
paying the price in exploitation 
and_ discrimination to establish 
themselves as devoted citizens of 
the nation. 

This is a rich background both for 
Catholic and Jew, a fertile source of 
images which should help them rec- 
ognize each other as companions in 
a difficult struggle. It is a reference 
point against which many tensions 
could be reduced, and many hostili- 
ties pacified. 


AR MORE important than this, 

however, was the long-range 
experience of Catholics and Jews in 
their efforts toward interests which 
certainly appear as common. The 
Irish Catholics in particular (and 
after all their influence has been 
the predominant one on the Ameri- 
can Church) came from a_back- 
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ground of oppression, where for 
generations they were fired with a 
zeal for freedom, liberation, justice, 
The Jews (particularly the new 
migration) came from experiences 
of oppression and persecution in 
Eastern Europe. Large numbers in 
both groups, in the environment of 
a free America, became concerned 
with the struggle against oppression 
here, with the struggle for justice 
and freedom. Certainly, this appears 
to be a common cause that would 
unite them in a solidarity and a 
spirit of cooperation for reform. The 
American labor movement would 
not have been what it has been 
without Jews like Gompers, Stras- 
sers, Hillquit, Rosenberg, Hillman 
and Dubinsky; or without Irishmen 
like Powderly, Mitchell, Murray, 
and Meany. 

In this effort, however, the orien- 
tation of Jews was somewhat differ- 
ent from that of the Catholics. The 
Jews of the new migration had come 
from areas of Europe where social- 
ism was the workingman’s and the 
poor man’s gospel. They reflected 
this in their zeal for reform, their 
activity in the labor movement, 
their attitude toward politics. This 
was perfectly understandable since 
this was the only school of social 
action they had known. They were 
practical men, however, who were 
interested in socialism only because 
they conceived it as a means for 
the welfare of men. Their energy 
and genius contributed a strong in- 
fluence toward correcting the injus- 
tices in our American society. But 
they were not interested in revolu- 
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tion for its own sake. Many of the 
om who came out of a Socialist 
ackground became the most alert 
and effective opponents of com- 
munism in the United States, par- 
ticularly in the labor movement. 
And when the traditional political 
organizations adopted many of the 
policies of the Socialists, the inter- 
est of the Jews in socialism declined 
and the movement has become a 
negligible factor in American life. 

This experience, however, has left 
the Jews with a liberal orientation 
toward social questions, politics and 
reform. They move with much con- 
fidence and ease in this kind of en- 
vironment. They have been in and 
out of socialism; it was part of the 
family, so to speak. They are not 
likely to be as alarmed at the 
presence near them of liberal, even 
radical forces. They have the con- 
fidence that they have kept these 
forces in balance in the history of 
social movements of the United 
States. 

The orientation of Catholics was 
quite different. The Irish, particu- 
larly, had experienced two cen- 
turies of desperate struggle against 
oppression. They had been through 
a long and bitter schooling in the 
struggle for freedom and _ justice. 
But the focus of revolutionary ef- 
forts was mainly the freedom of 
their faith. The radicalism of the 
Irish was religiously oriented. In 
fact, one thing that confused the 
Irish efforts toward freedom and 
justice in their early days in the 
United States was the fact that 
radical movements here tended to 
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be irreligious if not anti-religious. 
The Irish had fought with the best 
to form the Workingmen’s party in 
New York in the 1830’s. But when 
the party fell under the radical in- 
fluence of Robert Owen and Fanny 
Wright, the Irish, along with many 
others, deserted the party and it 
collapsed. Even so sound and im- 
portant an organization as the 
Knights of Labor, although under 
the leadership of a Catholic, ran into 
serious difficulties because of the 
concern of the Catholic hierarchy 
over the secret oath. It is very pos- 
sible that Catholics have never 
made the impact on social reform 
in the United States which one 
would have expected them to make, 
precisely because the social move- 
ments were not clearly oriented to- 
ward the support of religious values. 

Nevertheless, particularly in the 
labor movement, Catholics continued 
to play a vigorous role in the con- 
stant ferment for justice and free- 
dom. But they seemed to feel more 
confident in social action when it 
took place within a context of clear- 
ly recognized moral and religious 
principles. As a result, their orien- 
tation tends to be drawn toward a 
position that is more conservative 
than liberal because of their preoc- 
cupation with religious values. 
There is a puzzling contradiction in 
this because the social teaching of 
the Catholic Church, with its strong 
exhortation to work for social jus- 
tice, should motivate Catholics to 
policies that would be considered 
very radical. 

The Catholic effort has always 
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been made within the framework 
of traditional American institutions. 
It is noteworthy that Catholics have 
never formed a Catholic or a Chris- 
tian trade-union movement such as 
has been common in Europe and 
Latin America. 


Nevertheless, both these orienta- 
tions, of Jews and Catholics, have 
made valuable contributions to 
American life. John R. Commons, 
the great historian of the American 
labor movement, attributes the 
vigor and dynamic development of 
the American labor movement to 
its heterogeneity—to the fact that it 
was a constant ferment of a variety 
of values and influences. The Jewish 
Socialists balanced out the Commu- 
nists; the Catholic influence bal- 
anced out the Socialist, and, as a 
result, the American labor move- 
ment has never wrecked itself by 
commitment to one single ideology. 
It has developed as a truly Ameri- 
can institution. 


I think, therefore, that it can be 
safely said that these two orienta- 
tions in social action, each directed 
toward different points on the radi- 
cal-conservative continuum, have in 
the perspective of American history, 
been beneficial, not disruptive. Once 
this is clearly recognized, it seems 
to me that we will be able success- 
fully to prevent these orientations 
from polarizing toward two sharp 
extremes, and to prevent the dan- 
gerous images from crystalizing into 
the dangerously liberal Jew versus 
the dangerously authoritarian Cath- 
olic. 





HE SECOND PAIR of orienta- 

tions I would like to mention 
briefly are the orientations toward 
religious freedom which tend to be 
drawn toward different positions on 
the secular-religious continuum. 
Freedom of religion indeed has 
been one of the precious blessings 
of our American society, no less 
for the Jew than for the Catholic. 
For the Jew this has some particu- 
lar complications because of the 
traditional identification of his 
ethnic group with the religion of 
the Hebrews. In other words, for 
him ethnic survival tends to be de- 
fined in terms of religious survival 
even though many Jews may have 
grown cold in the faith of their | 
fathers. Nevertheless, one central 
interest for the Fig in America, 
as well as for the Catholics, has 
been not only the preservation of 
religious freedom but its further ad- 
vancement. This is obviously a gen- 
uine American objective to which 
all citizens are deeply committed, 
and one that would seem to provide 
the basis for understanding and co- 
operation. 

The Jews, however, because of 
their background and their history 
of suffering in Christian nations, tend 
to define freedom in terms of a 
secular environment. They feel anx- 
ious in a situation in which religions 
other than their own would be 
granted a privileged position, and 
where an institutional structure is 
created to protect Christian inter- 
ests. In times of crisis there is the 
danger that the institutional organi- 
zation may be stacked, so to speak, 
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against them. As a result, it is un- 
derstandable that, when questions 
arise about the relationship of public 
institutions to religious faith and 
practice, they tend toward a posi- 
tion which we would define as 
secular. 

This has introduced a puzzling 
contradiction into Jewish life. Tradi- 
tionally, Jewish faith has implied a 
complete identification of religion 
with social and political life. Indeed, 
no Americans are less secular than 
the strictly Orthodox Jews. They are 
probably the only ones in the United 
States who seek to commit them- 
selves to a way of life in the world 
that is totally religious. 

On the other hand, Catholics tend 
to define freedom of religion in 
somewhat different terms. They are 
concerned that the institutional 
framework should not be indifferent 
to religion, but should in some way 
support it. If these supports do not 
discriminate against any religious 
group, Catholics see no danger to 
religious freedom. They define a 
secular environment as a danger to 
religious freedom, for they think 
that a society which is formally in- 
different to religion is not providing 
equal freedom to religion and secu- 
larism; it is actually elevating secu- 
larism to the position of a privileged 
value, 

We all recognize here, I am sure, 
the complicated problem of the re- 
lation of Church and State. 


I DO NOT WISH to give the im- 
pression that Jews are the source 
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of secularist influences in America, 
or that they are the only ones, or 
even the leading ones whose orien- 
tation lies in that direction. The 
Catholic school system started as a 
Catholic reaction to secularism long 
before there were Jews in notice- 
able number in the United States. 

Thus, in the present relationships 
between Jews and Catholics, par- 
ticularly as regards the schools, it is 
the different orientations on the 
secularist-religious continuum that 
are likely to provoke the dangerous 
images of which I have spoken. 
Very simply, Catholics define a sec- 
ularist orientation as a threat to 
religious freedom; Jews define it as 
the protection of religious freedom. 
Thus the same central ideal of 
American life, and the central in- 
terest of American citizens, is ap- 
proached from two different direc- 
tions. If, in a time of crisis, these 
should polarize toward two ex- 
tremes, the images would be struck 
sharply on both sides—of the Jew 
as a threat to the Catholic Faith; 
of the Catholic as a threat to Jew- 
ish freedom. The problem is espe- 
cially felt in the area of education. 
It involves the teaching of moral 
principles or the permission of reli- 
gious practice in public schools; 
the support by government of reli- 
gious schools; the protection by law 
of religious interests, or of moral 
practices which are not universally 
accepted. We are all thoroughly 
familiar with the whole range of 
difficulties. 

To prevent these orientations 
from polarizing into extremes de- 
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mands a constant, extraordinary ef- 
fort toward mutual understanding. 
It may help somewhat if Jewish 
and Catholic citizens can be brought 
to appreciate the relationship of 
the problem to the basic interest 
of religious freedom for both Jew 
and Catholic in the United States; 
and if they can come to understand 
the different orientations, and the 
reasons for them, which are char- 
acteristic of each group. Personally 
I consider this one of the most 
difficult challenges confronting all 
American citizens at the present 
time. But I am confident that the 
fundamental concern of Americans 
for freedom and justice will enable 





secularists. 


in AvE Marta, April 8, 1961. 
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So long as the Catholic school exists it will be a reminder to our 
fellow citizens that there is an approach to the problem of education 
other than the purely secular system in which most of our citizens 
are now being educated. There is hope that it will gradually dawn on 
our fellow citizens that the public school of today is no longer neutral 
in matters of religion. It is more and more favoring one group—the 


Once this idea is fully grasped by the religious people of the United 
States, it might be possible to find a way in which religion can be put 
back into the public school in a manner that will be fair to all who 
want it—but not forcing it on those who do not.—Mscr. Cart J. RyAN 
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them to work consistently toward a 
suitable adjustment. 

I trust that these ideas may be 

of some help, not in explaining the 
prejudiced Catholic, but in present- 
ing a sociological analysis of situa- 
tions from which harmful images of 
both Jew and Catholic could easily 
arise. 
I congratulate all of you here, 
and Loyola University and the Anti- 
Defamation League, since this sym- 
posium is a symbol of the effort of 
sincere and intelligent Americans to 
promote the peace and welfare of 
all groups and to prove that reason- 
able diversity is still possible in a 
nation of free men. 
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None better than the Com- 
munists know how to exploit 
the basic human desire for 
peace. They talk peace for 
their own ends—to efface the 
memory of their past duplic- 
ity or to gain an important 
advantage for the future 
struggle. 


“Peaceful Coexistence” 


in the Communist Jargon* 


M. B. Crowe 


“p EACEFUL COEXISTENCE” 
has in recent years become the 


| central theme of Soviet propaganda 


and policy, replacing the “peace of- 
fensive” of the Warsaw petition. 
Stalin launched the campaign in the 
foreign affairs debate of April, 1952. 
After his death the slogan was as- 
sociated with the “Geneva spirit” 
exploited by his successors in their 

st meeting with the Western 
heads of state and, since Mr. 
Khrushchev achieved supreme pow- 


er, he has not wearied of insisting 
upon the advantages of “peaceful 
coexistence.” His recent American 
tour was remarkable for a number 
of ebullient references to peaceful 
economic competition and to the in- 
evitability of final victory for the 
Soviet kind of society. 

But “peaceful coexistence” is not 
something new in the Marxist ideo- 
logy. On the contrary, it is now 
claimed that it is the genuine doc- 
trine of Lenin—and, indeed, of Sta- 


* Reprinted with permission from Studies, 35 Lower Leeson St., Dublin, Ireland, Spring, 1960. 
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lin. (Since Khrushchev’s dramatic 
discrediting of Stalin in February 
1956, Leninist orthodoxy has been 
the more important.) The concept is 
one that will repay close scrutiny. 
Three pertinent questions suggest 
themselves: 1) What meaning can 
any term like “peaceful coexistence” 
have for a Marxist? 2) What mean- 
ing have Marxists, from Lenin on- 
wards, attached to the term? 8) 
What has been the Soviet practice 
in the matter of coexistence? 


HAT MEANING CAN “peace- 
coexistence” have for a 
Marxist? Marxism is a dialectical 
materialism whose dialectic comes 
from Hegel. For Hegel all reality is 
the development of Idea through a 
series of successive theses, anti- 
theses and syntheses. Nothing can 
be fixed or unchangeable, for every- 
thing is a stage in the universal de- 
velopment. Marx took the Hegelian 
dialectic and, as he claimed, stood 
it right way up by making it a ma- 
terialist instead of an idealist dia- 
lectic. This materialist dialectic is 
the key to history, whose course is 
determined by the economic factor. 
No stage in historical development, 
short of the final synthesis of com- 
munist society, can be anything but 
a transition stage. (It is not explain- 
ed how the final synthesis can be 
final and the end of the dialectic.) 
At any stage society is determined 
by the economic factor, the forces 
of production, upon which basis a 
superstructure is erected. 
The superstructure includes poli- 
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tics, law, philosophy, literature, art, 
etc. Moral codes, then, or political 
systems, merely reflect the econom- 
ic realities of the society in which 
they are found and, like the society 
itself, are no more than a stage in an 
evolution. This is, in a word, the 
theoretical justification of the Machi- 
avellianism in politics and the rela- 
tivism in morals practised by Com- 
munists. One consequence is that 
any action or any campaign judged 
useful for hastening the advent of 
the “final synthesis of the classless 
society” is good. And this, in fact, 
is the only meaning for “goodness” 
in the Communist system. If a cam- 
paign concerning “coexistence” is 
judged good in this sense, then that 
is a sufficient reason for its adoption. 
Any argument that there is some- 
thing inherently good about coexist- 
ence is incidental and put in merely 
to make a more effective appeal. 
To put the same point in another 
way, what a Marxist really means 
by a term like “coexistence” is cer- 
tain to be different from what a 
non-Marxist means. One thinks of 
the gross misuse of such terms as 
“justice,” “democracy,” “popular,” 
and so on in the propaganda of 
Marxism. What have the “People’s 
Democracies” of Eastern Europe in 
common with Western popular de- 
mocracies apart from the name? Such 
terms are employed for their favour- 
able associations with an utter dis- 
regard for their genuine meaning. 
The extent of the process can be 
gauged from a book like R. N. 
Carew Hunt’s Guide to Communist 
Jargon, which studies fifty terms, in- 
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cluding “coexistence,” whose real 
meaning for Marxists can be dis- 
covered only from a wide knowl- 
edge of the writings and activities 
of Communists over the years. It 
is a guide to the double-talk and 
the double-think of George Orwell’s 
1984. 


HAT MEANING have Marxists 

actually given to the term 
“peaceful coexistence”? This ques- 
tion can, to some extent, be an- 
swered from the literature and the 
pronouncements of the leading fig- 
ures in Russia since the Revolution 
of 1917. 

In 1917 there was not today’s 
dichotomy of the world into two 
evenly matched camps. Russia was 
then the only Communist country. 
Its regime was anything but firmly 
established and there was every ex- 
pectation of opposition from other 
countries when the European War 
came to an end. For the rest of 
Europe, which greatly underestimat- 
ed the importance of the changes 
in Russia, there was no major prob- 
lem of coexistence. But for the Com- 
munists the problem of coexisting 
with the rest of the world was a 
very pressing problem. 

Lenin was a realist. His regime 
needed time to consolidate itself 
and needed commercial relations 
with other countries to make its 
economy viable. In his pronounce- 
ments, he tried to allay the suspi- 
cions of those who thought a Com- 
munist regime a danger to the rest 
of the world. He insisted that the 
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victorious revolution did not seek to 
impose its system by force on other 
nations—it had not the means to do 
this—although it would, if necessary, 
defend itself against what he called 
the intrigues of the capitalist pow- 
ers. In February 1919, he denounc- 
ed, in Pravda, the die-hards who 
said that no peace with capitalists 
was possible: 


A Socialist republic among imperial- 
ist powers would not be able, taking its 
stand on such views, to conclude any 
economic treaties, and could not exist 
without flying away to the moon. 


The age of sputniks and loniks 
has given the last clause an unex- 
pected topicality. In 1920, in an in- 
terview with an American journalist, 
Lenin said: 


Let the American capitalists not touch 
us. We shall not touch them. We are 
even prepared to pay them gold for 
machinery useful for transport and in- 
dustry and other equipment. And not 
only gold but raw materials as well. 


In 1922, in an interview with the 
Manchester Guardian and the Ob- 
server, Lenin spoke of the prospects 
of co-operation between Russia on 
the one hand and Britain and 
France on the other. “We believe,” 
he said, “that really friendly rela- 
tions with both powers are quite 
possible, and that is our aim.” 
Pronouncements of this kind from 
Lenin could be multiplied—and are 
by the apologists of the present 
Soviet policy of “coexistence.” But 
only a very careful selection of texts 
will justify coexistence as pure 
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Leninism. It is clear enough that co- 
existence was regarded by Lenin as 
a temporary expedient forced upon 
him by circumstances. Even so, 
some of his peaceful utterances are 
significantly qualified. When, in 
February, 1920, the New York Eve- 
ning Journal asked him about Soviet 
plans in Asia, Lenin replied: “The 
same as in Europe; peaceful coexist- 
ence with the peoples, with the 
workers and peasants of all nations.” 

The phrasing of the reply, as 
Carew Hunt has pointed out, exhib- 
its the distinction made by Com- 
munists between the masses (whose 
good will towards the Soviet Union 
is taken for granted) and the gov- 
ernments of their countries (which 
are “hostile” and “bourgeois”). Co- 
existence with the peoples is, 
thus, not incompatible with subver- 
sion of their governments and does 
not imply any rejection of Marx’s 
teaching. 

Furthermore, there are some 
statements of Lenin’s not emphasiz- 
ed in current Soviet propaganda 
which make his mind on coexistence 
clear. In April, 1919 he was saying: 
“World imperialism cannot live side 
by side with a victorious Soviet 
revolution.” In November, 1920 he 
stated: “As long as capitalism and 
socialism remain side by side we can- 
not live peacefully—the one or the 
other will be victor in the end.” 
Still more emphatically, in his re- 
port to the Eighth Congress of 
March, 1919 he declared: “The ex- 
istence over any long period of the 
Soviet Republic side by side with 
imperialist states is unthinkable. One 
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or the other must triumph in the 
end. And before that end super. 
venes a series of frightful collisions 
will be inevitable.” There was lit- 
tle of the pacifist in Lenin. Like 
Clausewitz he saw in war no more 
than the pursuit of policy by other, 
namely violent, means. He regarded 
any peace campaign divorced from 
revolutionary agitation as a betrayal 
of the people. 


TALIN WAS ASSOCIATED with 

Lenin in the early years of the 
Soviet regime and shared Lenin’s 
fear of a “warlike and revengeful 
bourgeoisie” in the capitalist coun- 
tries. They had hoped for a series 
of revolutions in the capitalist coun- 
tries after the first World War. 
When the revolutions did not ma- 
terialize, coexistence became the 
necessary expedient. Time wore on 
and as yet the Communist regime 
had not been overthrown. In 1924, 
the Comintern recognized a “tem- 
porary restabilization” of capitalism. 
And, in his address to the Four- 
teenth Congress of the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union in De- 
cember, 1925, Stalin said: “What we 
at one time regarded as a brief 
respite after the war, has become a 
whole period of respite.” 

The circumstance led Stalin to 
formulate his characteristic contri- 
bution to the Communist ideology, 
the theory of “socialism in one 
country.” On this matter he broke 
with Trotsky, adroitly contriving to 
represent Trotsky’s doctrine of “per- 
manent revolution” as an assertion 
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that the dictatorship of the prole- 
tariat could not save Russia unless 
supported by revolutions in other 
countries. 

The idea of “socialism in one 
country” was developed by Stalin 
in his Problems of Leninism (1926). 
Two distinct issues were involved: 
the possibility of building up social- 
ism by the efforts of one country 
(which he affirmed) and the ques- 
tion whether any single country 
could regard itself as “fully guaran- 
teed against counter-revolution” 
without a victorious revolution in 
several other countries (which he 
denied ) . 

The same doctrine was laid down 
in 1938 when Stalin settled the 
Ivanov controversy. Ivanov, a young 
instructor in the Kursk region, had 
been dismissed and denounced as 
a Trotskyite for teaching that in- 
ternally socialism had triumphed in 
Russia but that the final victory was 
possible only on the international 
field. The regional secretary who 
dismissed Ivanov took the view 
that “we now have the final victory 
of socialism and complete security 
from intervention and the restora- 
tion of capitalism.” Ivanov wrote to 
Stalin for a ruling and was entirely 
vindicated. The building un of so- 
cialism, Stalin said. was »>t only 
possible but it had actually been 
achieved despite the protests of 
Trotsky, Zinoviev, Kamenev and 
others “who afterwards became the 
agents of fascism” and had used the 
doctrine of permanent revolution to 
conceal their counterrevolutionary 


designs. On the other hand, the 
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victory of socialism could not be 
complete as long as Russia was en- 
circled by capitalist states. Hence 
the need for Soviet rearmament and 
for the fomenting of agitation by 
the international proletariat. 


T IS against this bleak back- 

ground that Stalin’s sundry con- 
ciliatory statements and admissions 
about coexistence must be viewed. 
In 1927 he referred to the possi- 
bility of limited agreements be- 
tween the opposing systems, capi- 
talist and socialist. But he was 
frank enough to admit that the 
agreements could only be tempo- 
rary ones, lasting only “until prole- 
tarian revolution ripens in Europe, 
or until colonial revolutions come 
fully to a head, or, finally, until 
the capitalists fight among them- 
selves.” 

Later Stalin became more expan- 
sive and not a little disingenuous 
in his references to coexistence. He 
told the Sixteenth Party Congress 
of the policy of “peace and of 
building up trade relations with all 
countries” and added: “We do not 
want a single foot of foreign soil.” 
In November, 1930, when asked by 
Walter Duranty whether the capi- 
talist and Communist systems might 
not exist side by side without fight- 
ing, he replied: “They have not 
fought for ten years, which means 
they can coexist. We don’t want to 
fight, and some of their people 
don’t want to fight either.” In March, 
1936, in an interview with Roy 
Howard of the New York Tele- 
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gram, he denied that Russia wished 
to impose her system forcefully upon 
her neighbors. And, when further 
asked whether this clarification 
meant that the Soviet Union had 
abandoned its plans and intentions 
of bringing about a world revolu- 
tion, he replied: “We have never 
had such plans and intentions.” 

It is significant that Stalin’s most 
forthright statements on coexistence 
should have been made in the pe- 
riod following the second World 
War while the Soviet Union, under 
his leadership, was by its policy 
and its action dissipating the fund 
of good will built up during the 
war. When asked by Alexander 
Werth of the Sunday Times, in 
September, 1946, whether he be- 
lieved that, despite ideological dis- 
cord, the Western democracies and 
the Soviet Union could live in 
friendly competition and in friendly 
and lasting collaboration, he an- 
swered: “I do, unconditionally.” In 
December, 1946, Stalin told Elliott 
Roosevelt that living in peace with 
a Communist form of government 
like that of the Soviet Union was 
“not only possible, but wise and 
entirely within the bounds of real- 
ization.” Finally, in April, 1947, 
Stalin told Harold Stassen that the 
difference between the American 
and the Russian economic systems 
was “not of essential importance 
where collaboration was concerned.” 

These statements, it must be re- 
called, were made at a time when 
relations between Russia and the 
West were steadily deteriorating. 
The deterioration seems at last to 
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be reflected in the qualifications 
(aimed at the policy of the West- 
ern powers) introduced by Stalin 
in April, 1952: 


The peaceful coexistence of capital- 
ism and communism is quite possible 
provided that there is a mutual desire 
to co-operate, readiness to carry out 
undertaken commitments, observance of 
the principles of equality and of non- 
intervention in the internal affairs of 
other states. 


These qualifications were reiter- 
ated by Malenkov, in Stalin’s pres- 
ence, at the Nineteenth Party Con- 
gress of October, 1952. 


T STALIN’S FUNERAL, in 
March 19538, Malenkov reaf- 
firmed “Lenin’s and Stalin’s prin- 
ciple of the prolonged coexistence 
and peaceful emulation of the two 
different systems, the capitalist and 
the Socialist.” It did not go unno- 
ticed that Malenkov spoke of “pro- 
longed” coexistence although Lenin 
had never admitted that coexist- 
ence could be prolonged, nor had 
Stalin done so in the interwar years. 
Malenkov announced a policy of 
liquidating the Cold War and en- 
deavored to lay the blame for 
existing international tension on the 
Western powers; provided they 
were prepared to change their 
policy, coexistence was possible. 
Coexistence was even to become 
a principle of international law. The 
jurist G. P. Zadorozhni argued that 
it had been such “at least from the 
date of the recognition of the Soviet 
Union by capitalist countries.” And 
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the principle was not merely legal. 
It included “the development of 
comprehensive political, economic, 
social and cultural collaboration or, 
more shortly, the ensuring of 
friendly competition in the course 
of which the question of the supe- 
riority of one of the two systems 
would be decided.” There was, 
thus, no foundation for the belief 
entertained by certain circles in the 
West that the absence of a com- 
mon principle underlying the Soviet 
and Western conceptions of interna- 
tional law rendered peaceful coex- 
istance impossible. 

This was the heritage, in the 
matter of coexistence, into which 
Khrushchev entered. He lost no 
time in enhancing it with his own 
coutributions. In September, 1955 
he told an East German delegation 
that 


the Soviet delegation at Geneva smiled, 
and that was not an artificial smile, but 
a natural one. We honestly and _ sin- 
cerely desire friendly relations with all 
countries. But if anyone expects us to 
abandon our aims and our conviction 
that the teaching of Marx, Engels, Lenin 
and Stalin is correct, then he is making 
a serious mistake. We can only assure 
those who expect this that they will 
have to wait until Easter and Whitsun 
fall on the same day. . . . We are for 
coexistence because there are two social 
orders, capitalism and socialism. We 
suggest that peaceful competition will 
show which is right. 


There was not quite so long to 
wait until some of the teachings of 
Stalin had to be abandoned; Khru- 


shchev’s famous denunciation of 
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Stalin took place at the Twentieth 
Party Congress in February, 1956. 
He used the same occasion to re- 
mark that 


some people aré trying to apply the 
absolutely correct thesis of the possi- 
bility of peaceful coexistence of coun- 
tries with different social and political 
systems to the ideological sphere. This is 
a harmful mistake. It does not at all 
follow from the fact that we stand for 
peaceful coexistence and economic com- 
petition with capitalism that the struggle 
against bourgeois ideology, against 
bourgeois survivals, can be relaxed. 
Our task is tirelessly to expose bourgeois 
ideology, to reveal how inimical it is to 
the people and to show up its reaction- 
ary nature. 


The year 1956 was also the yea 
of the limited and successful Polish 
stand, in September, against Russia, 
and of the catastrophic Hungarian 
rising in October. These events 
must have confirmed Khrushchev in 
his view that coexistence must not 
be allowed to contaminate ideologi- 
cal purity. The first issue of Par- 
tinaya Zhizn for 1957 was quite 
explicit: 


It is necessary to recognize clearly 
that the peaceful coexistence of coun- 
tries with different economic systems 
does not mean ideological disarmament. 
Under conditions of economic competi- 
tion between the socialist and the 
capitelist systems, the ideological war 
between them will not die down but 
will be intensified. 


With this proviso about keeping 
the Communist 
Khrushchev 


ideology 
repeats 


intact, 
and_ extends 
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what his predecessors had said 
about peaceful coexistence. He 
loses no opportunity of professing 
his belief that, in the competition 
between the two systems, socialism 
will win over capitalism; and he has 
had some difficulty in making it 
clear that he is not speaking of a 
military victory. 


We do not in the least mean [he 
said at the 1956 Party Congress] that 
the victory will be achieved by armed 
intervention of the socialist countries in 
the internal affairs of the capitalist 
countries... . We have already stressed, 
and now stress once again, that the 
establishment of a new social order in 
this or that country is an internal affair 
for the people of that country. 


At the time of his American tour 
in September, 1959 he had to ex- 
plain away a notorious phrase 
about “burying capitalism.” Quite 
recently he has been complaining 
that he has been misrepresented, 
or misquoted, as saying that com- 
munism will conquer the world, 
when what, in fact, he said was 
that communism would win the 
world. Does Khrushchev “protest 
too much”? The Marxist background 
of his utterances does little to re- 
assure us. His “Geneva smile” is the 
smile on the face of the tiger. Or, 
if one prefers to vary the metaphor, 
his tactic of being conciliatory is the 
reculer pour mieux sauter of the 
predator in the presence of his in- 
tended victim. 


OMMUNIST LEADERS since 
Lenin have spoken with divers 
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voices on the subject of coexistence. 
But what if peaceful coexistence be, 
not a changing tactic, but part of 
the master strategy of Marxism? 
What if peaceful coexistence be, 
not Lenin’s measure of political ex- 
pediency, but a clear deduction 
from Leninist principles? It has 
been argued by A. Leontiev that 
peaceful coexistence is a conclu- 
sion drawn from Lenin’s “law of the 
unequal development of capitalist 
countries.” This law means that, 
while under industrial capitalism 
countries developed gradually in 
competition, it has now become pos- 
sible, under colonialism or economic 
imperialism, to force the pace of 
development by pouring money 
into underdeveloped countries. The 
process means that the relative 
strength of capitalist powers 
changes according as the countries 
they exploit prove profitable or un- 
profitable investments. This, in turn, 
makes any stable or lasting agree- 
ment between capitalist powers im- 
possible. Lenin drew the conclusion 
that “economic imperialism” inevit- 
ably led to war, and orthodox com- 
munism points to the two World 
Wars as confirmation. 

Now the unequal development 
of capitalist countries means their 
unequal ripening for the socialist 
revolution; it means that there can- 
not be a simultaneous triumph of 
socialism the world over; it means, 
in a word, coexistence. A further 
conclusion is drawn by Leontiev in 
the shape of 


a clear and precise answer to the ques- 
tion about what principles should regu- 
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late the relations between countries 
during the period of coexistence. . . . It 
is established that the Soviet Union 
should in no way use force to impose 
the Communist revolution upon any 
people. 


If, in the matter of revolution, 
“ripeness is all,” it is, in the last 
analysis, the masses who decide 
when conditions are ripe. Any pas- 
sage from one social system to an- 
other is decided by them. This is 
true, above all, of the vital transition 
from capitalism to socialism. Present 
day Soviet propagandists can, then, 
console themselves with the 
thought that peaceful coexistence 
is not a mask for aggressiveness and 
expansionism but rather the prac- 
tical recognition of the fact that 
capitalism is not an eternal and im- 
mutable form of society. 


So far Leontiev. G. R. Wetter, 
however, shows that a diametrically 
opposed conclusion is more conso- 
nant with Lenin’s law of unequal de- 
velopment. Lenin, notwithstanding 
the peaceful expressions already 
noted, was a firm believer in vio- 
lence. He was not prepared to wait 
patiently for the arrival of socialism 
as the inevitable fruit of a neces- 
sary historical and economic devel- 
opment. Marx. too, had been im- 
patient with the slow grinding of 
the mills of history and spoke of 
shortening the birth-pangs of the 
new society. 


One would have expected the 
first successful revolution in the 
country most advanced industrially, 
for there the contrast between the 
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classes should be greatest and the 
struggle sharpest. In fact the revo- 
lution came first in Russia, in 1917 
one of the most backward countries 
economically; industrialization had 
to wait until later. Here the birth- 
pangs were shortened with a venge- 
ance. And the society so abruptly 
and abortively brought forth has 
shown, as premature babies often 
do, a remarkable stamina and re- 
sistance in later life. 


The events of the October Revo- 
lution of 1917 have influenced the 
Communist ideology, as one would 
expect when that ideology has been 
ever since in the keeping of the 
architects of the revolution. It is ex- 
plained that the revolution results 
not so much from the accentua- 
tion of class differences, important 
though this be, as from conscious 
provocation of the class struggle. 
“What is it,” asked Stalin, “that 
determines the weakness of capi- 
talism in a country? A certain mini- 
mum of industrial development, the 
presence of a minimum of indus- 
trialized proletariat as the vanguard 
of revolution and an ally (e.g., the 
peasantry) in the struggle with 
imperialism.” The special reasons 
for the triumph of the revolution in 
Russia were given by Stalin as firstly 
the particular violence of the rev- 
olutionary effort and, secondly, the 
particular hatefulness of the czar- 
dom it overthrew. 


HE DEGREE of economic de- 
velopment, then, is not deci- 
sive. The contradictions of capital- 
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ism were most clearly shown in 
Russia despite its comparative state 
of undevelopment. Revolution suc- 
ceeds, in fact, not where capital- 
ism is strongest but where it is 
weakest. The advantage of the 
“law of unequal development” was 
not merely that it provided an 
argument for “socialism in one coun- 
try” but also that it rendered capi- 
talism more vulnerable by creating 
a chain of unequally developed 
countries, which could always be 
attacked at its weakest link. 

Who is to be the ally counted 
upon by Stalin for the struggle? 
Perhaps the peasant. But might it 
not equally well be the victorious 
proletariat of a neighboring coun- 
try? That possibility, which makes 
nonsense of protestations of peace- 
ful coexistence, is not excluded by 
the “law of unequal development.” 
On the contrary, it is even en- 
visaged. “Socialism in one country” 
has, as has been seen, an obverse 
side, namely opposition to capital- 
ism on the international level. World 
proletarian solidarity is invoked as 
a defense against alleged capitalist 
encirclement. The Comintern and 
its successor, the Cominform, existed 
to give effect to this solidarity. 

Hence the sense of mission felt 
by Russia, as the first Socialist na- 
tion, to hasten in her own interests, 
other countries’ paths to socialism. 
So Stalin could send his notorious 
telegram to the Spanish Communist 
leader, José Diaz, in November 
1936: 


The toilers of the Soviet Union are 
doing but their duty in giving all pos- 
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sible assistance to the revolutionary 
masses of Spain. They are conscious 
that Spain’s liberation from the yoke of 
Fascist reactionaries is not the private 
task of Spaniards, but the common 
cause of all advanced and progressive 
people. 


What does “all possible assist- 
ance” mean? That it can mean mili- 
tary intervention is what the cur- 
rent peace propaganda vehemently 
denies. But forceful intervention in 
other countries to unleash a world 
revolution was very much in the 
minds of Lenin and Stalin in the 
early twenties, in the period when 
they saw coexistence less as peace- 
ful than as an interlocking of con- 
tending forces. For Lenin the uni- 
fication of the nations in socialism 
was possible only after a savage 
struggle between the socialist and 
reactionary (i.e., capitalist) coun- 
tries. 

In his Theses on the National 
and Colonial Questions Lenin said: 
“All Communist parties must give 
direct support to revolutionary 
movements of dependent nations or 
those whose rights are attacked 
(Ireland, for example, or the Amer- 
ican negroes) and to colonies. . . .” 
The October Revolution, according 
to Stalin, had ushered in a new age, 
the age of world revolution and of 
colonial revolution. For the revolu- 
tion force was approved in prin- 
ciple. Force was justified when 
used by “the progressive forces of 
society” against the “reactionaries 
and their political institutions.” 

In his History of the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union Stalin 
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clarifies the distinction between a 
just and an unjust war. Unjust war 
is the war of aggression and rapine 
waged by capitalism; just war is the 
people’s self-defence against such 
attack, or their war of liberation 
from “capitalist slavery” represent- 
ed by colonial status or some other 
condition of dependence. One of 
the contemporary Soviet commen- 
tators on this distinction, E. Kon- 
stantinov, points out that of just 
wars the most just of all are the 
civil wars of liberation from “capi- 
talist bondage.” Lenin, indeed, had 
sung a veritable paean of civil 
strife—“the only legitimate, just, 
holy (not in the priestly but in the 
humanist sense of the word) war.” 
There can be little doubt that the 
violent conclusion follows more nat- 
urally from Lenin’s “law of unequal 
development” than the pacific one. 
This is confirmed by communist 
practice. 


HIS BRINGS US to the third 

of the questions posed at the 
outset of this article: What has 
been the Soviet practice in the 
matter of coexistence? What has 
been said so far might be said to 
be theory. But Marxism cannot re- 
main on the theoretical level; it is 
essentially an activist philosophy. 
Borrowing a phrase from Feuer- 
bach, Marx called his philosophy a 
philosophy of praxis. “Ideas alone,” 
he said in his work The Holy 
Family, “can never take one be- 
yond the old condition of the 
world; they can only take one be- 
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yond the ideas of the old condition 
of the world. To put ideas into 
practice men are required to ex- 
cute them.” 

And the famous Eleventh Thesis 
on Feuerbach runs: “The philoso- 
phers have only interpreted the 
world in various ways; the point, 
however, is to change.” In a word, 
philosophy can no longer be merely 
descriptive; action becomes the 
key to thought. Hegel, too, Marx’s 
mentor, had said that the veritable 
being of a man was his action. Ac- 
tion for Marx meant revolutionary 
agitation. 

The conception of praxis is im- 
portant for Marx, for it provides an 
escape from an otherwise serious 
difficulty. If the course of history is 
determined, one might ask, what is 
the point in trying to do anything 
about it? Why not be a fatalist 
rather than an agitator? How can 
the birth-pangs of the new society 
be shortened? Marxists now point 
out that, while the general pattern 
of development through thesis, an- 
tithesis and synthesis is  deter- 
mined, its rate is not; and that cer- 
tain points in the development are 
of especial importance. 

Every thesis, be it institution or 
stage of society, bears within itself 
the seeds of its own dissolution; it 
“secretes” its own opposite or an- 
thithesis. And from the conflict of 
thesis and antithesis there is born 
a synthesis which preserves and 
elevates to a higher degree of ac- 
tuality all that is of value in the 
stages that preceded it. The barley 
grain (thesis) falling into the 
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ground dies and grows into the 
stalk (antithesis); and trom both 
comes the new ear (synthesis) 
multiplying the original grain ten- 
fold. The French monarchy pro- 
voked its own opposite—revolution; 
and the Empire which followed 
was the synthesis of both. Feudal- 
sim grows into its opposite, capi- 
talism; and communism is to be the 
final synthesis, preserving all that is 
good in both. Assuming that this 
dialectic really operates, it is clear 
that the important points are those 
at which thesis gives way to an- 
tithesis and antithesis to synthesis. 

The thesis, it is explained, goes 
through a series of quantitative 
changes in the direction of the an- 
tithesis until, when a certain criti- 
cal point is reached, the qualita- 
tive change into antithesis occurs. 
A vessel of water may be progres- 
sively heated, receiving, as it were, 
quantitatively more units of heat, 
without appearing to change radi- 
cally. The advance from one de- 
gree of temperature to another is 
of a quantitative kind until the ad- 
vance from 99°C to 100°C, at which 
water changes its quality and be- 
comes steam. 

So in the historical process a long 
series of imperceptible changes in, 
say, capitalism, will, at a given 
moment, yield to a violent up- 
heaval, the transition to, say, so- 
cialism. The point, then, of agita- 
tion is that it accentuates the 
internal contradictions of capitalism 
and brings closer the “dialectical 
leap” of the Communist revolution. 
The agitator is working with the 
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historical process; the reactionary 
is in futile opposition to it. It is 
better to be the aviator who acts 
in consonance with, and in fact 
makes use of, the absolutely de- 
termined laws of aerodynamics 
than to be the fool who thinks he 
is not subject to those laws. Lib- 
erty is, Hegel said, to understand 
the laws of historical development. 
The ancient Stoics had said much 
the same thing, meeting an objec- 
tion similar to that put to Marx— 
ducunt fata volentem, nolentem 
trahunt (fate leads the willing, it 
drags the unwilling). 

Violence is of the very warp and 
woof of dialectical materialism; it 
produces the critical “dialectical 
leaps” in the transition from one 
kind of society to another. The de- 
cree setting up the Red Army in 
1918 recognized “the necessity of 
creating a new army to be the bul- 
wark of the present Soviet power 
and to serve as a support for future 
Socialist revolutions in Europe.” 
The Austria and Germany of 1918 
seemed to offer an opportunity of 
using the Red Army—at least Lenin 
wrote in that sense, on October 4, 
1918, to the Central Committee of 
the Communist Party—but the oc- 
casion proved unpropitious. In 1921 
there was armed intervention in 
Georgia in answer, it was said, to 
the appeal of the proletariat strug- 
ging in a “war of revolution” 
against the Mensheviks. The Red 
Army was, the argument ran, per- 
forming the benevolent function of 
a midwife without whose offices 
the old society could not give birth 
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to the new already formed in its 
womb. 

This function of the Red Army 
has hardly changed with the pas- 
sage of time. The “People’s Demo- 
cracies” of Eastern Europe owe 
their existence to the Red Army 
and their continued existence to its 
abiding presence. So much is ad- 
mitted even by the official apolo- 
gists like Konstantinov. (The latter 
says that that Poland and Rou- 
mania at least were not ripe for 
the revolution. Excessive capitalism 
had not brought socialism to the 
gates; on the contrary, strong ves- 
tiges of feudalism remained with 
an agrarian problem.) The Red 
Army enables “popular-democratic” 
regimes to be set up without up- 
risings or major civil war. 

The rape of Hungary in 1956 is 
too recent and too notorious an ex- 
ample of armed intervention and 
the use of the Red Army to be 
forgotten. All this, it must be in- 
sisted, can be justified in the 
Marxist ideology; ultimately, per- 
haps, it is traceable to Hegel’s 
glorification of war—“men,” he said, 
“in peacetime sink into a decline.” 
It cannot be an accident that Hegel 
should figure prominently in the 
ancestry of both of the violent 
philosophies of our time, fascism and 
communism. 





EACE IS so evidently a good 
thing and the desire for it so 
basic a human desire that one is 
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slow to accuse a fellow man of the 
depravity of professing peaceful 
intentions without meaning them. 
None better than the Communist 
know how to exploit such admira- 
ble human sentiments for their own 
ends—in this case to efface the 
memory of their past duplicity or 
to gain an important advantage for 
the future struggle. The considera- 
tions brought forward in this article 
suggest at the very least a prudent 
reserve with regard to the peace- 
ful coexistence offered by com- 
munism—particularly when that co- 
existence is framed with conditions 
to consolidate the gains made by 
it in the past in defiance of every 
principle of law and morality. 

One can conclude with G. A. 
Wetter that the present-day official 
exposition of “peaceful coexistence” 
is quite inadequate as an account 
of the Soviet teaching and practice 
in the matter. It must be corrected 
and completed by, at least, these 
three propositions which are part 
of the Soviet ideology: 1) the era 
of peaceful coexistence is to be an 
era of political revolutions in the 
capitalist countries and of uprisings 
in colonial countries; 2) these re- 
volutions will be unleashed with 
the support and help of “victorious 
socialism”; and 3) such help and 
support can, if necessary, extend to 
armed _ intervention. 

There seems no good reason for 
thinking that Khrushchev has aban- 
doned any of these propositions. 




















































Cold War Manifesto* 


EPRESENTATIVES of 81 Com- 

munist parties—both legal and 
illegal— spent most of November 
meeting in Moscow to resolve the 
doctrinal dispute between the So- 
viet Union and China, and to pre- 
pare a new manifesto for Commu- 
nist action throughout the world. 
The 15,000-word document issued 
last December 6 is, therefore, a 
considerable landmark in the history 
of communism. 

There has not been a similar 
meeting of Communists since the 
7th Congress of the Comintern in 
1935. When the Cominform was es- 
tablished in 1947, only nine Euro- 
pean Communist parties took part. 
The declaration issued after the 
November, 1957 meeting was sign- 


Whatever illusions there may 
be about a softening of Com- 
munist policy toward the free 
world should be dispelled, 
The Moscow declaration of 
1960 is a manifesto for the 
intensification of the Cold 
War. 


ed by only the Communist parties 
that were in power. 

The fact that the 1960 meeting 
lasted for three weeks is an indi- 
cation of the changed situation 
since the Stalin era. In 1935 Stalin 
issued his orders and they were car- 
ried out; this time Khrushchev ob- 
viously had to argue and, as shown 
in the declaration, had to give way 
on a number of points. 

Compared with the 1957 declara- 
tion, the present one has a much 
stronger and more militant tone. 
The 1957 declaration claimed only 
that socialism was on the up-grade 
and was exerting greater influence 
on the international situation. The 
new statement declares: “In the 
world arena a preponderance of 


* Reprinted with permission from the Christian Democrat, 125 Woodstock Rd., Oxford, England, 
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the forces of socialism over impe- 
rialism ... is becoming ever more 
manifest. . . . The strength and in- 
evitability of socialism have been 
shown in the last decades in the 
gigantic clashes between the new 
and the old world.” 

In general the 1960 declaration 
represents a qualified victory for 
the Soviet point of view at the ex- 
pense of the Chinese. It endorses 
the Khrushchev thesis on the ques- 
tion of war and peace, on the peace- 
ful, rather than violent, transition 
to socialism, and on the results of 
nuclear world war. The Chinese 
seem to have obtained a number 
of minor concessions on the defini- 
tion of “independent national de- 
mocracies” and in the harsh lan- 
guage used about the United States 
and Yugoslavia. But the statement 
is drafted in the main in theoretical 
terms and contains a number of ap- 
parently contradictory qualifications 
which would allow the Chinese to 
pursue a course different from that 
of the Soviet Union on a whole 
range of questions. Whether they 
will or not depends on whether 
they have accepted the statement 
in good faith as a guide to future 
policies, or whether they have sign- 
ed the statement only to preserve 
the appearance of Communist bloc 
unity. If the latter is the case, then 
the Sino-Soviet dispute on various 
questions will continue, though 
probably Jess publicly. 

But even if this is so, it can be 
expected that the new declaration 
will put an end, for the time being, 
to the confusion within national 
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Communist parties and the inter- 
national Communist front organiza- 
tions that has resulted from the 
open conflict between the Soviet 
Union and China. There are now 
for all Communist parties coherent 
courses of action. 

The main content of the 1960 
Moscow Declaration can be divided 
roughly into four sections: 1) The 
question of war and peace; 2) 
Peaceful coexistence; 3) Policy in 
non-Communist countries; 4) The 
role of the Soviet Communist party 
in the world Communist movement. 


HE SECTION of the declara- 
tion on war and peace endorses 

the thesis, first formulated by 
Khrushchev at the 20th Congress ot 
the Communist party of the Soviet 
Union in 1956, that the strength of 
the Communist bloc is now such 
that wars are not inevitable. It also 
endorses the pronouncement of the 
21st Congress of the Communist par- 
ty of the Soviet Union in 1959 that 
“there will arise a real possibility of 
eliminating world war from the life 
of human society even before the 
complete victory of socialism, while 
capitalism remains in part of the 
world”. This attitude reflected rec- 
ognition of the calamitous conse- 
quences of a world nuclear war, 
both for the Soviet Union as well 
as for the free world, and also of 
the belief in the worldwide victory 
of Communism by peaceful methods. 
The differences between the Rus- 
sians and the Chinese on this point 
were implicitly set out by the Soviet 
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Major-General, N. Talensky, in In- 
ternational Affairs, No. 10, 1960 
when he said: 


The world population would be re- 
duced by one-half as a result of a new 
global war. Moreover the most active, 
capable and civilized portion of man- 
kind would be wiped out. It should 
also be borne in mind that the material 
and technological basis for life would be 
destroyed. . . . Humanity would be 
thrown back and its way to communism 
would become immensely longer. 


In other words the Soviet Union, 
as the more “active, capable and 
civilized portion” of the Communist 
bloc would suffer to a far greater 
extent in a global war than would 
China with its predominantly agri- 
cultural population. 

It is now stated: 


The aggressive nature of imperialism 
has not changed. However, real forces 
which can wreck its aggressive plans 
have taken shape. There is no fatal 
inevitability of war. . . . The time has 
come when it is possible to stop the 
attempts of the imperialist aggressors 
to unleash a world war. .. . World war 
can be prevented.... 


But a clear distinction is made be- 
tween world war and local wars. 
The latter, so the Communists be- 
lieve, can be contained. “Experi- 
ence confirms that it is possible to 
take effective action against local 
wars,” even though they bring 
“mankind to the brink of a world 
catastrophe.” Among the examples 
quoted in support of this view are 
the Congo and Laos. 

This expressed belief in the pos- 
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sibility of containing local wars will 
enable the Communists to give sup- 
port — if necessary, physical sup- 
port — to extremists throughout the 
world to the extent that they con- 
sider it can be confined to a local 
context. 


NSTEAD of war, says the Mos- 

cow Declaration, there should 
be peaceful coexistence. “Peaceful 
coexistence between states with dif- 
ferent systems or destructive war— 
that only is how the matter now 
stands: there is no other way out”. 
But this is no agreement to live and 
let live. On the contrary, “coexist- 
ence between states of differing 
social systems is a form of class 
struggle between socialism and capi- 
talism. . . . It does not mean a rec- 
onciliation between the Socialist and 
bourgeoisie ideologies. . . . It implies 
the intensification of the struggle 


In fact, peaceful coexistence is 
set out more clearly than ever be- 
fore as being a policy that specifi- 
cally contributes “to the consolida- 
tion of the position of socialism and 
the growth of the prestige and inter- 
national influence of the Socialist 
countries, and enhances the authori- 
ty and influence of Communist 
parties in capitalist countries.” 

Communists are urged to whip up 
“holy anger” against Western gov- 
ernments. And the declaration con- 
tains only one vague reference to 
the desirability of negotiations with 
the West and nothing about the 
need, which has been mentioned 
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more than once previously by 
Khrushchev, for mutual concessions 
as a necessary preliminary to agree- 
ments with the West. Nor is any- 
thing said about the advantages of 
personal contacts between Western 
and Communist leaders. 


HE class struggle embodied in 

the policy of peaceful coexist- 
ence is to be pursued relentlessly by 
economic, political and ideological 
means. Great stress is laid on the 
importance of the economic struggle 
and the declaration says: 


The course of social development 
confirms Lenin’s prediction that the 
main influence on the development of 
the world revolution in the countries 
of triumphant socialism would be ex- 
erting an ever-growing influence on the 
struggle of the peoples in the capitalist 
countries. 


(It is significant that, in this context, 
India is termed a capitalist country.) 

The Communists believe that the 
people of the world will decide that 
the Communist economic system is 
superior, and thus hasten the final 
victory of communism. The present 
Communist trade and aid drive is in 
fact meaningless except in the con- 
text of class struggle; the bloc has 
made itself virtually self-supporting 
economically, and has little interest 
in trade relations except for con- 
siderations of political expediency. 
By providing aid to developing 
countries the Communist bloc hopes 
to induce the recipients to look to 
it for help and advice and to imi- 
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tate Communist rather than West- 
ern economic practices. 


URING the political struggle the 

Communists aim to gain accept- 
ance for their positions on major 
international issues so as to change 
the international balance of power 
in their favor. Some of these issues 
are set out in the Declaration: 


The disbandment of military blocs; 
the liquidation of military bases; uni- 
versal and total disarmament under 
international control; respect for equal- 
ity of rights between states and their 
territorial integrity, independence and 
sovereignty; non-interference in each 
other’s internal affairs. .. . 


That action on any of these points 
should be made only to weaken the 
Western position and strengthen the 
Soviet position is made clear in the 
declaration. “The line of peaceful 
coexistence,” it says, “is a line of 
mobilization of the masses, of de- 
velopment of intensified action 
against the enemies of peace”—any 
who do not support Communist 
policy. And as for “non-interference 
in internal affairs,” the whole docu- 
ment constitutes gross interference 
in the internal affairs of all coun- 
tries in the free world. 

The main Soviet weapons in this 
struggle are the foreign national 
Communist parties and the interna- 
tional Communist front organiza- 
tions. Their work is complementary. 
Great emphasis is placed on the 
need for united-front action on a 
broad scale. All classes and parties 
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are to be the target for united-front for the overthrow of the rule of the 


action. 

First to be considered are the 
“working class, peasantry, intelli- 
gentsia and the petty and middle 
urban bourgeoisie”. Favorable con- 
ditions “are being created for the 
rallying together of all these forces,” 
says the declaration. “Communists 
consider it is fully possible to im- 
plement such a union on the basis 
of the struggle for peace and na- 
tional independence, the defense 
and development of democracy”. 

Second, the “establishment of the 
unity of trade unions” is considered 
to be a “material prerequisite” and 
Communist parties will work “per- 
sistently for its achievement.” 

Third, the “interests of the cause 
of peace” demand the “intensifica- 
tion of all other mass scale demo- 
cratic movements, both on the na- 
tion and the international scale.” 

Fourth, it is said to be imperative 
that “Communist and Social Demo- 
cratic parties embark upon combin- 
ed actions on the national and in- 
ternational scale... .” 

Finally, “Communist parties fa- 
vor the establishment of co-operation 
with Socialist parties.” 

But no matter what temporary 
and tactical alliances are made, the 
leadership should be in the hands 
of the Communists and their sym- 
pathizers. 

As the declaration says: 


The most important duty of the work- 
ing class and its Communist vanguard 
is to lead and to ensure the success of 
the economic and political struggle of 
the masses for democratic reforms and 


monopolies. 


The instruction to Communist 
parties to form united fronts with all 
classes of people and political par- 
ties is reminiscent of the popular- 
front line put forward at the 7th 
Congress of the Comintern in 1935, 
and it is obvious that a widespread 
and intensified campaign will be em- 
barked on by Communists through- 
out the world. The declaration found 
it unnecessary to set out tactics after 
the formation of united fronts; Com- 
munists know these too well, pre- 
sumably, to need further instructions. 
The history of the Social Demo- 
cratic parties and independent or- 
ganizations in Eastern Europe after 
the Second World War, and their 
gradual elimination by their Com- 
munist allies, is too recent and well 
known to need further documenta- 
tion. 


N the ideological field, in the 

battle of ideas, a renewed effort 
—“the developing of a decisive 
struggle”—is called for to propagate 
communism and its ideas in the free 
world; at the same time the peoples 
of the Communist bloc are to be 
isolated from free contact with the 
free world. “It is necessary,” says 
the Moscow declaration, 


to intensify the explanation of the ideas 
of socialism to the masses, to educate 
the people in a revolutionary spirit, in- 
culcate in them a class and revolution- 
ary consciousness, and reveal before all 
workers . . . the superiority of a Social- 
ist system, to show them concretely 
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what obvious benefits socialism will 
bring to workers, peasants and other 
strata of the population of every 
country. 


The Moscow Declaration sets out 
the policies to be followed by Com- 
munist parties and their allies in the 
various non-Communist countries of 
the world to ensure their transition 
to communism: in colonial countries; 
in ex-colonial countries; and in cap- 
italist countries. 


HE Moscow conference was un- 

committed on whether independ- 
ence should be achieved by peace- 
ful or non-peaceful means and a 
compromise formula was propound- 
ed that both “armed struggle” and 
“non-military means” could be used. 
The course taken would depend on 
the “concrete conditions of every 
country”. 

This can be said to represent a 
minor victory for the Russians over 
the Chinese for the latter have held 
that armed struggle is the “princi- 
pal” and “most important” means. 

In former colonial countries, the 
Communists and their sympathizers 
should work to secure Communist- 
type policies, both internally and 
externally, but not, in the first in- 
stance, a full Communist state. 

To this end, Communists and their 
sympathizers should form a “nation- 
al-democratic front” to help strength- 
en the countries’ political independ- 
ence, carry out agrarian reforms “in 
the interests of the peasants,” liqui- 
date the “remnants and survivals of 
feudalism,” limit foreign monopolies 
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and force them out of the economy, 
raise the living standard of the pop- 
ulation, “democratize” public life, 
pursue an independent and “peace- 
loving foreign policy” and develop 
“economic and cultural co-operation 
with Socialist and other friendly 
countries.” 

The “national bourgeoisie” is said 
to be unstable and inclined to com- 
promise with “internal reaction and 
imperialism,” though it can partici- 
pate in the “revolutionary struggle.” 

If an ex-colonial country can be 
set on the path of “non-capitalist de- 
velopment” then it can become an 
“independent state of national dem- 
ocracy.” This is a new category of 
states in Communist parlance and is 
apparently the kind of state the 
Russians and Chinese would like to 
see established. It is not as ad- 
vanced, in the Communist sense, as 
an East European People’s Demo- 
cracy, but it is at a stage where the 
advent of communism is brought ap- 
preciably nearer. 

To earn the title “national demo- 
cratic state” and, presumably, politi- 
cal and economic support from the 
Communist bloc, a country must 
carry out certain policies to under- 
mine the position of the West and 
to ensure full and unfettered activity 
for local Communists. These are 
set out in the Moscow declaration. 
It must among other things 


defend its political and economic inde- 
pendence, fight against imperialism and 
its military blocs and against military 
bases on its territory; fight against the 
new forms of colonialism and the pene- 
tration of imperialist capital . . . give 
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its people the chance to struggle for 
the implementation of agrarian reform 
and the implementation of other de- 
mands in the sphere of social reforms. 


The statement declares that Com- 
munist parties throughout the world 
are actively struggling for the forma- 
tion of such systems and “support 
the actions of national governments 
which undermine the positions of 
imperialism,” i.e., of their Western 
allies. Throughout the declaration 
there is not one mention of the 
United Nations. Governments 
throughout the world are to be en- 
couraged and supported only if they 
oppose the United States, Britain, 
France and other Western Powers. 


N capitalist countries, including 

those “non-European, developed 
countries which are under the poli- 
tical, economic and military rule of 
American imperialism,” the empha- 
sis is on the united front. 


The tasks of such a united front 
are to struggle for 


national independence, the defense and 
development of democracy, the nation- 
alization of the most important branches 
of the economy and the democratiza- 
tion of their administration. The use of 
the entire economy for peaceful pur- 
poses . .. the carrying out of radical 
agrarian reforms, the improvement of 
the working peoples’ living conditions, 
and the defense of the peasantry’s 
interests and the interests of the petty 
and middle urban bourgeoisie from the 
arbitrary rule of the monopolists. 


To achieve this the Communists 
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are given a _ two-fold task —the 
propagation of communism and po- 
litical work inside trade unions and 
co-operatives and among the peas- 
ants, young people and women, 
sports organizations and unorganized 
sections of the community. What 
sort of work? The declaration points 
out that Communist revolution is 
“the outcome of the internal develop- 
ment of every country and the ex- 
treme exacerbation of social differ- 
ences.” 

The declaration attacks both re- 
visionism and dogmatism in strong 
language. Revisionism, it says, is 
still the main danger, but dogmatism 
“can also become the main danger 
at one stage or another of the de- 
velopment of individual parties”. 
Criticisms of dogmatism in the Soviet 
press seem in general to have been 
directed at the Chinese. 

Yugoslavia is singled out for spe- 
cial attack which will obviously 
make it much more difficult for 
Khrushchev to obtain the reconcilia- 
tion he is reported to desire. Yugo- 
slavia is said to have betrayed Mar- 
xism-Leninism and to be opposed to 
the entire international Communist 
movement. A continuing campaign 
by Communist parties against Yugo- 
slavia is foreseen. As the Declara- 
tion says, “a further unmasking of 
the leaders of the Yugoslav revision- 
ists and an active struggle to shield 
the Communist movement as well as 
the workers’ movement from the 
anti-Leninist ideas of the Yugoslav 
revisionists continues to remain an 
indispensable task of the Marxist- 
Leninist parties.” 
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7 Tap eran paragraph in the 
declaration admits the opposi- 
tion to communism that has existed 
and continues to exist within the 
Communist bloc itself and “tremen- 
dous all-round activity” is demanded 
for the “Communist education of the 
masses for enhancing Marxist-Lenin- 
ist preparation and training of the 
cadres of parties and states.” The ex- 
tent of the opposition is, of course, 
not defined. All the declaration will 
allow is that “the vestiges of cap- 
italism remain in the minds of the 
people for a long time after the es- 
tablishment of a Socialist order.” 
Though the Moscow conference 
was convened as a result of the dis- 
pute between the Soviet Union and 
China, the declaration should not be 
viewed primarily in the context of 
this dispute. It is true that the dif- 
fering positions on doctrinal matters 
between the two states are reflect- 
ed in the declaration and practice 
will show the extent to which these 
differences have been reconciled. 
But it should be emphasized that 
even if they are not reconciled there 
can be no question of a break be- 
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tween China and the Soviet Union 
in the foreseeable future. 

What differences exist are on the 
means, not on the ends, of policy. 
Both countries are committed to im- 
posing the Communist system on 
the rest of the world; it is on the 
means of achieving this, and the 
speed with which it should be 
achieved, that China and the Soviet 
Union have differed. 

Rather should the Moscow meet- 
ing of the Communist parties be 
seen as a partial revival of the Com- 
intern. In its new guise, however, it 
is not just an obedient tool of the 
Soviet leader, as it was in Stalin’s 
time; it now has two heads and the 
statement shows a sharp increase in 
China’s influence, which seems 
likely to increase. This need not 
limit its effectiveness. 

Whatever illusions there may 
have been about a softening of Com- 
munist policy toward the free world, 
following Khrushchev’s propositions 
of the non-inevitability of war and 
peaceful coexistence, have now been 
dispelled. The Moscow declaration 
of 1960 is a manifesto for the in- 
tensification of the Cold War. 






















God and the Schoolhouse 


Ys HE PRINCIPLE of “separation of Church and State” was introduced 
into the American school system in order to preserve the religious 
freedom of the American people. 

State-supported schools are not allowed to teach specific religious 


doctrines since to do so, it is reasoned, would discriminate against children 
of different religious persuasions. 


It was assumed in the beginning, however, that since American educa- 
tion has for the past 200 years been church-sponsored and Bible- 
centered, and since the history of America, as that of the entire Western 
world, is Judeo-Christian, surely all Americans would be able to agree 
upon certain basic religious beliefs which could be taught and held 
sacred even in public non-sectarian schools. This was precisely the view 
of Horace Mann, the great exponent of the public school system. After 
all does not even the Constitution do this? 


The present interpretation of what is meant by separation of Church 
and State, however, makes it possible to remove even the name of God 
from the public school system. For, at present, any group or individual 
has the right to object to and even veto any religious content that might 
be contained in the public school curriculum. 

This means that sooner or later the entire curriculum of the public 
schools in the country could be secularized, could be, for all practical 
purposes, godless. 


In support of this proposition we quote a Protestant theologian from 


Princeton, Dr. A. A. Hodge, who made this startling prophecy a century 
ago: 





It is capable of exact demonstration that if every party in the state 
has the right of excluding from the public schools whatever he does not 
believe to be true, then he that believes most must give way to him 
that believes least, and he that believes least must give way to him that 
believes absolutely nothing, no matter how small a minority the atheists 
or the agnostics may be. 


Could it be that we are now witnessing the fulfillment of this pro- 
phecy? In 1948 the U.S. Supreme Court upheld the right of Mrs. Vashti 
McCollum, an atheist, to prohibit the teaching of the Protestant, Catholic, 
and Jewish religions in the public schools of Champaign, Illinois, on a 
release-time basis. 

The 1948 court interpretation of the principle of separation of Church 
and State certainly opens the door to secularism. And make no mistake 
about it, secularism is a religion. For the secularist attempts to teach 
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the purpose of man’s existence—his beginning, his final end, his drives, 
his motivations, his moral actions—without reference to any being or prin- 
ciple beyond man or natural science. 


Whether he does this positively by denouncing outright the existence 
of God or negatively by never mentioning Him is of little consequence— 
the end result is the same: the public school system in America is capable 
of producing a generation of young adults who, for the most part, do not 
know God. 

Furthermore, those Americans who, true to the noblest and best tradi- 
tions of our country, earnestly desire to educate their children in the 
Christian traditions of their forefathers, who, by the way, founded this 
country for that specific purpose, are considered second rate citizens, 
unworthy of financial assistance from the state and are even by some— 
God help us—considered to be un-American. 


What is more, the Catholic parochial schools (we refer to these private 
institutions because we feel best qualified to speak in their behalf) fulfill 
every function the public and the state have a right to ask of an American 
school. They comply with all those state regulations which look both 
to the educational and safety standards demanded by the state for their 
schools. As regards curriculum, course of study, teacher certification, as 


regards fire regulations, local health and sanitation laws, etc., they are 
second to none. 


And yet, these same institutions are not considered worthy of public 
assistance. It would seem that the present interpertation of the separation 
of Church and State is indeed erroneous. Instead of increasing and 
fostering religious freedom in the “land of the free” it is actually a 
stumbling block, a source of the grossest kind of religious discrimination. 

We are not as interested in state aid to private schools as we are in 
a change of attitude toward what constitutes a strong educational system 
in America. Many have been schooled in the belief that the public 
school is the only effective source of educating our nation in true 
lemocracy. We fear that unless America somehow gets God back into 
the schoolhouse, the public school could become the source of America’s 
downfall. Separation of Church and State has become the union of 
school and State. Herein lies the basic fallacy. 


That religious education is essential is not held by Catholics alone. 

e awareness is growing among non-Catholic religious groups as well. 
The Rev. Ken Hutcheson, pastor of Lakeview Baptist Church in San 
Antonio, Texas, a leader in the establishment of over 80 Baptist kinder- 
gartens and about 30 Baptist elementary schools in Texas, recently 
stated: “The worst thing the world is facing today is not ignorance but 
education without Christ!”"—An editorial in Procress, March 3, 1961. 








What Is a Leader?* 


Tuurston N. Davis, S.J. 


Editor 


TS TOO BAD that Aristotle isn’t 
sitting at this table today. If 
the long-dead Greek philosopher of 
ethics and politics—whose ideas still 
apply to the affairs of the 20th cen- 
tury—could attend this convocation, 
what would he have to say about 
leadership and the nature of a 
leader? He would talk, I believe, 
about a thing called Areté, or virtue, 
and he would surely repeat for us 
what he laid down in Bk. IV, Chap. 
8, of his Nicomachean Ethics. There, 





What Athens was for all of 
Hellas, what Athens did for 
the individual Athenian, our 
liberal arts college continues 
to do for the man or woman 
of today. Without this col- 
lege, the liberal mind, the 
free mind, the spirit of the 
true leader would disappear 
from the earth. 


it seems to me, we have the classical 
source of Aristotle’s ideas on the na- 
ture of the leader. For there Aristotle 
describes the “great-souled” man, 
the Megalopsychos, the man of Kalo- 
kagathia, that is, literally, the person 
of beauty and goodness, what we 
today would perhaps speak of as the 
“man who has everything,” or the 
“complete gentleman.” It would do 
us all good to read or re-read that 
single chapter, because, although the 
Aristotelian ideal sounds with a 


* An address delivered in a panel discussion on leadership during an academic and civic convocation 


at the University of Detroit, April 4-6, 1961. 
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somewhat harshly pagan note on our 
Christian ears, its formulation in the 
Ethics, and in Aristotle’s companion 
work the Politics, gives us a step- 
ping-off place for our deliberations 
of today. 

We can all read what Aristotle had 
to say. There is no need to summar- 
ize or repeat the list of elements that 
he finds in the “great-souled man” 
or the leader. Rather, leaning lightly 
on Aristotle, and—in the same de- 
tailed way of thinking that charac- 
terizes him—let us presume to sketch 
the broad lines of a concept of lead- 
ership that might be more appro- 
priate to our times and more con- 
sonant with the values of our Judeo- 
Christian tradition. In a word or so, 
what I shall describe is a person who 
—no matter how he came by it—is 
the fortunate product of a liberal 
education. 


OTE THAT for Aristotle, the 

great-souled one is always a 
man, ie., a male. In the pagan 
world of antiquity, woman had no 
conceivable relationship to the idea 
of leadership. We must at once cor- 
rect Aristotle here. What we shall 
have to say about leaders or leader- 
ship applies equally to persons of 
both sexes. 

Another cautionary note. For 
Aristotle, the leader is a man who is 
“self-sufficient.” Indeed,  self-suffi- 
ciency is his essence. He needs little 
or nothing from outside sources, 
thus, in the very structure of his be- 
ing, closely imitating the self-suffi- 
ciency of the Aristotelian God him- 


self. We immediately amend this 
concept in the light of Christian re- 
velation and Christian theology. For 
us, God is the bonum diffusivum sui. 
That is, He is the absolute and un- 
quenchable source of a goodness 
that pours itself out in abundance 
upon the objects of its creation. So, 
too, our leader must be a man with 
resources that overflow the confines 
of a single person’s personal require- 
ments, and that are sufficient also 
for others. In other words, he has a 
distinctly social dimension. 

In updating Aristotle, we must in- 
sist, first of all, that our leader be a 
man of courage. This virtue, like the 
rest we shall enumerate, consists, as 
it does for Aristotle, in a “mean” be- 
tween two extremes—in this case, 
between the extremes of rashness and 
of timidity. Aristotelian virtue is al- 
ways a blending, a mixture, a mid- 
dle point binding two spectra of con- 
tradictory qualities that range away 
to left and right, so to speak, from 
a central point of virtuous harmony. 
So it is with courage. 


E IS A MAN of decisiveness. 
Again, this means a man who 
stands at an optimum mid-point be- 
tween vacillation and pigheaded 
cocksureness. The leader possesses— 
or readily acquires as needed—a 
sense of direction. That is, he hews 
to his line, understanding the de- 
mands of a rational and flexible con- 
sistency of thought, purpose, action 
and evaluation. He knows where to 
insist stubbornly, and when to cease 
and desist. He recognizes the point 
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at which honorable compromise be- 
comes essential to solid achievement. 

The leader has, as a cardinal 
quality, an ingrained feeling for the 
relatedness of things—people, trends, 
issues, institutions, ideas. Out of the 
kaleidoscopic elements of these and 
similar realities he must constantly 
orchestrate new and creative sym- 
phonies of good judgment. He must 
be able to rely on his knowledge of 
the past, steadfastly hold out hope 
for the future, and yet live and work, 
on many levels at once, in the im- 
mediacy of the present. And yet he 
must not be totally immersed in the 
turmoil of mere external activity. 

The leader will be a man who 
finds time for meditation. He will be 
self-knowing, self-evaluating, prop- 
erly self-esteeming, but not self- 
centered or self-pitying. He will 
know more than the meaning of 
self-sacrifice. He will practice it, 
realizing that unless a man lays 
down his life in some sense for the 
cause he represents, that cause will 
never prevail. He will perceive deep- 
ly the mixed tragic and comic aspects 
of our human situation. 

He will of course have a sense of 
humor. Obviously, this means that 
he will also possess a sense of pro- 
portion. Thus, he will realize that 
he is not and never can be indis- 
pensable. He will recognize the lim- 
itations of life, of human talents, of 
time, of endurance—both his own 
and that of others. He will not be 
scandalized by failure. The leader is 
able to make a mess, a total mess, of 
something vitally important, and 
then, in the midst of his confusion 
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and humiliation, see that failure in 
the perspective of a hundred or a 
thousand years. Moreover, he must 
learn to live with a necessary, oc- 
cupational loneliness. 

A leader will take pains, infinite 
pains, about small details. But they 
will never rule his mind or his im- 
agination. He can tell a big issue 
from a little one. He knows when to 
worry and when to stop worrying. 
His pace is steady and fast—and yet 
always slow enough to accommodate 
his forward march to the strength of 
others. 

Realizing the importance of the 
continuity of his work, he will lean 
heavily on those around him. With 
these colleagues, joined to him in a 
team, he will develop a sense of 
solidarity and human empathy. He 
will never be so sure of anything as 
to resist the opinion of others, never 
too busy to be ready to listen and 
learn. He will give credit, as it is 
due, to his colleagues, among whom 
he will not be afraid to number men 
superior to himself. To such col- 
leagues he will clearly and un- 
hesitatingly delegate authority, oc- 
casionally spot-checking its exercise, 
but steadfastly refusing to blanket 
his subordinates with a blizzard of 
niggling corrections. 

The leader will not merely treat 
others as equals, but, down deep, 
he will regard them as equals. 

Finally, in all that he does or 
hopes to do, he will have—as a prac- 
ticed musician has—an almost kines- 
thetic sense of “when to come in,” 
an intimate feeling for the “right 
moment.” Thus, when the right 
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moment comes for him to step down 
from his position, he will do so 
without looking back. 


HAVE BEEN describing a man 

with a long and honorable spir- 
itual history, someone who em- 
bodies all that is best in Greece and 
Rome, in Judaism, in Christianity— 
in a word, in Western culture and 
civilization. He is a blend of care- 
fully balanced and commingled in- 
tellectual, emotional and moral quali- 
ties. He is not self-made. Nor can 
he be mass-produced by some sort 
of two-credit course taught out of a 
manual. He is the product of his 
total education—of what the Greeks 
used to call paideia. That is, he 
emerges from a_ background of 
family, books, experience, travel, 
school, college, city, country, the 
world itself. All these are his masters. 
But it is his liberal-arts college, under 
God, with all that that college stands 
for, which is the supreme teacher of 
such a man. Not that a liberal-arts 
college makes every student a lead- 
er. Historically, however, it has 
been this kind of college, and not 
the professional school, which has 
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preserved the formula for such men, 
and which is responsible for the pre- 
servation of leadership. 

Pericles, in his famous funeral 
oration recounted in the History of 
Thucydides, put it well: 


I say that Athens is the school of 
Hellas, and that the individual Athenian 
in his own person seems to have the 
power of adapting himself to the most 
varied forms of action with the utmost 
versatility and grace. This is no passing 
an idle word, but truth and fact. ... 


What Athens was for all of Hellas, 
what Athens did for the individual 
Athenian, our liberal-arts college 
continues to do for the man or 
woman of today. Without this col- 
lege, and without the long history 
of civilization that it enshrines, the 
liberal mind, the free mind, the 
spirit of the true leader would dis- 
appear from the earth. 

No harm must come, therefore, to 
those institutions that embody these 
hard-won traditions of civility and 
that occasionally make possible—by 
their very existence—the men and 
the women we are discussing in this 
afternoon’s conversation about lead- 
ers and leadership. 











Join MRA?* 


Rev. Cuam M. DINGER 


Why oppose a group that 
sincerely urges the moral 
rearmament of nations and 
individuals? 


Professor of Dogmatic Theology 


St. John Vianney Seminary 


UPPOSE a friend called to ask 

you to attend a meeting of an 
organization being formed to fight 
communism. “It’s already well es- 
tablished in many parts of the 
world,” your friend says. “But a 
few of us are organizing a group 
here. Moral Re-Armament, it’s call- 
ed.” What do you do? 

At first blush you would seem to 
be on perfectly safe grounds if you 
went along. You're just as eager as 
the next fellow to fight communism. 
But don’t do it. Better call your 
parish priest first. He'll tell you that 
you may not take part in activities 
of this group. 


It seems a pity that an inter- 
national movement operating under 
the flag of such a respectable sound- 
ing name as Moral Re-Armament, 
and setting forth as its moral prin- 
ciples absolute honesty, absolute 
purity, absolute unselfishness and 
absolute love, must be avoided by 
every Catholic. The reason is not, 
of course, that the Church is op- 
posed to these four absolutes! 

MRA, as it has been widely known 
for nearly a quarter-century, can 
point to many converts—even prom- 
inent persons who have truly re- 
verted from the path of sin and 
willingly acknowledge MRA as 


* Reprinted with permission from Ave Maria, Notre Dame, Ind., April 15, 1961. 
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their savior—attracted by the non- 
sectarian, nonexclusive nature of the 
group. 

Here are some of the attractions 
to MRA: 

>It bases its approach on the 
fundamental spiritual need in peo- 
ple as a remote means of conversion. 


>It challenges an individual to 
be good and then shows that being 
good is possible. 

> It fills him with a plethora of 
testimony, often intimate in detail, 
of the sinfulness of others and how 
they were changed. 


> In the common striving for con- 
versions, the group offers the mem- 
ber fellowship, security and position 
to an extremely satisfying degree— 
friendship in the truest sense of the 
word is offered to the convert, a 
friendship based on the sharing of 
the highest spiritual ideals and aims. 

> Members of the movement give 
all the appearances of living what 
they profess, thus providing the ar- 
resting power of good example. 

Added to all of this, MRA sets it- 
self up as the one and only answer 
to communism today. When one con- 
siders the great threat communism 
otters and the need for united action 
ayainst it, there is little wonder that 
this so-called uniform and unified 
movement appeals to many. 


HAT, then, is the objection of 
the Catholic Church to an or- 
ganization that has willingly receiv- 
ed her members into its fold while 
encouraging them to live the full 


Catholic life? Why oppose a group 
that urges sincerely that every in- 
dividual adopt “the moral re-arm- 
ament of God-control” and warns 
that “the nations must re-arm mor- 
ally”? Why could not the Church 
work arm in arm with a movement 
bearing such lofty principles? 

It is the aim of the present article 
to answer these questions and 
others about an ideology that in 
the past year had its literature dis- 
tributed by mail into many Catholic 
homes in various sections of the 
United States. The scope of MRA’s 
message is perhaps evident in the 
circulation of its recent 36-page 
pamphlet, Ideology and Coexist- 
ence, which in only a single year 
issued (at 10 cents each) 86 million 
copies in 25 languages. 

While the movement under dis- 
cussion came to be known as Moral 
Re-armament only in 1938, it had 
already been functioning under 
other banners since post-World War 
I days. Its father, Frank Buchman, 
is still alive. Born in 1878 in a small 
western Pennsylvania community, 
he was a son of German Pietists— 
that is, those who would substitute 
the devotional for the intellectual 
in religion. He studied at a Luther- 
an theological school in Philadel- 
phia and soon embarked on a career 
that took him to many places in 
different capacities in the ministry. 

While in England in 1908 he 
claimed that, while listening to a 
sermon, he had a vision of the cru- 
cified Christ. The experience was to 
have a profound influence on the 
spiritual development of his mind 
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and life. He still considers this vi- 
sion, with his immediate “conver- 
sion,” the occasion of the birth of 
Buchmanism, as the movement has 
from time to time been called. 

A genius at organizing and ar- 
ranging the many details which his 
campaigns and conferences were to 
entail, Buchman knew how to at- 
tract the attention of people who 
were in a position to support the 
movement. By 1921—following suc- 
cessful convert-making in England 
and the Far East, and the develop- 
ment of methods of personal con- 
tact, at schools where he had 
taught, in influencing moral change 
in students—he had fairly well de- 
termined his technique for bringing 
about the moral betterment of the 
world. 


Now he went to England, at- 
tempted at Cambridge to train fol- 
lowers in his practice, and failed. 
He then went on to Oxford, where 
he was extremely successful. It was 
thus that the movement at one time 
was known as the Oxford Group 
(also merely as “the Group”). In 
1927 it had been known as “A First 
Century Christian Fellowship,” sup- 
posedly to uplift morals and to re- 
vitalize the churches. When World 
War II was imminent, Moral Re- 
Armament got its start—on the 60th 
birthday of Frank Buchman. It was 
about this time (1938) that the 
Group adopted the methods of 
modern advertising to promote the 
movement—that is, its use of en- 
dorsement by prominent public fig- 
ures and its use of slogans. 
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CTUALLY the movement is not 

one, but several, each distinct 
from the other. MRA is, to be blunt, 
a parasite movement. It cannot exist 
as a great movement unless it at- 
taches itself to some evolving ca- 
lamity of the present time, simply 
because it seeks a temporal security 
and plays upon man’s desire for 
peace and happiness in this life, 
Thus, different titles designate dis- 
tinct orientations, distinct public 
catastrophes, to which it pronounces 
it has the only solution. Here is how 
it has worked: 


A First Century Christian Fel- 
lowship—to uplift morals and revi- 
talize the churches. This seemed to 
be its primary goal, but the ship has 
veered far off its course. 

The Oxford Group—under this 
name its principles were applied 
mainly to politics and the problems 
of industry. 

Moral Re-Armament—here we 
have seen three more or less distinct 
orientations. Before World War II 
it was organized as a mechanism 
against war; during the war it 
strove to inculcate patriotism, espe- 
cially in America; and after the war 
it set itself up as the solution to the 
“materialism of the left” (commu- 
nism) and the “materialism of the 
right” (atheism). 


No, just what is wrong with 
MRA? Why is it destined to 
fail? And why is it that the Holy 
Office, the Vatican body entrusted 
with safeguarding Catholic faith and 
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morals, has confirmed its condem- 
nation by members of the hierarchy 
in France, Italy, England, Belgium, 
the Philippines, Ceylon, the United 
States and elsewhere? 

For one thing, it seems that per- 
severance is not characteristic of 
MRA. Perhaps the ideals set up by 
MRA are too demanding. Many of 
the names that formerly appeared 
in its publications are no longer 
found in its literature. Certainly its 
shortcomings become more evident 
the longer one is associated with the 
movement. 

Thus in America and England the 
group has become largely discredit- 
ed and not only for spiritual rea- 
sons. The fact that the movement 
has absolutely no official social doc- 
trine as such points out how inade- 
quate it is to handle great social 
problems. It is very true that people 
must be prepared as individuals to 
put into practice just social prin- 
ciples. That, however. is not the 
whole of the answer, though MRA 
would have one believe that it is. 
To leave people thus disposed with- 
out a proper social doctrine is to 
doom to defeat the very aims which 
the group proposes to accomplish. 

Now it can be seen how, just as 
they become amateur spiritual direc- 
tors, so also MRA adherents become 
amateur sociologists, amateur econ- 
omists and amateur statesmen, de- 
pendent only upon a vague “divine 
guidance.” And, since MRA pro- 
poses only the reformation of in- 
dividuals—and not also a better so- 
cial teaching to improve society—it 
preserves in principle all the evils of 
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social systems themselves not arising 
from the unethical practices of in- 
dividuals. It can be said, then, that 
the group seems to like things as 
they are, but not people as they are. 
People must be “changed,” says 
MRA. 


HERE are two glaring contra- 

dictions in the makeup of 
MRA: first, it claims that it is not an 
organization, and secondly, it denies 
that it is a Christian religious move- 
ment or sect. It has already been 
pointed out here that, as a matter of 
fact, MRA has set up a certain 
amount of administrative organiza- 
tion. That the movement is based on 
Christian religious principles—and 
that these principles are at variance 
with Catholic truth—must be under- 
stood by any Catholic who may be 
confronted personally by the move- 
ment. 

Claiming to be based on a divine 
revelation (called by its founder a 
Christian revolution) and concerned 
(according to its official literature) 
with “vital Christianity,” MRA by 
its own admission “is the whole mes- 
sage of the Gospel of Our Lord and 
Saviour, Jesus Christ.” To deny that 
this is a Christian religious move- 
ment is hardly short of being incred- 
ulous. 

The teachings of Moral Re-Arma- 
ment show that man cannot change 
himself, that there is need for a 
power and light outside of him that 
can change him, that “good will, 
moral philosophy, and sermons” are 
not enough. This power is the “di- 
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vine guidance” that struck Buchman 
—God directing our every action by 
directly communicating to us what 
He wants us to do—that is capable 
of affecting the change in man. Let 
Buchman himself describe it: 

“Divine guidance must become the 
normal experience for ordinary men 
and women. Any man can pick up 
divine messages if he will put his 
receiving set in order. Definite, ac- 
curate, adequate information can 
come from the Mind of God to 
the minds of men. This is normal 
prayer.” 

So, says the father of MRA, when 
one puts his receiving set in order 
he can come up with divinely re- 
vealed answers to this type of ques- 
tion: “How am I to be honest?” 
“What should I do with my money?” 
“How can I fight against evil?” 
“When is force justified?” At one 
stage it was the philosophy of MRA 
that every action a person performs 
—even trivialities—may be included 
in the embrace of divine guidance. 
(Of late, however, this extreme has 
been tempered from complete re- 
liance on divine guidance in all 
things.) To get this divine guidance 
one needs merely to be morally up- 
right, and then during a “quiet time” 
listen for the voice of God. 


B: what is Catholic teaching on 
this subject? Can any part of 
this “divine guidance” be accepted? 
Actually Catholics believe that the 
Holy Spirit plays an active part in 
the sanctification of individual men 
and that in a special manner He 
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guides them through the ordinary 
instrumentality of His sevenfold gift. 
This guidance, however, is not to be 
confused with the mystical phe- 
nomena of prophecy, private revela- 
tion or interior words. What Catho- 
lics call the extraordinary action of 
the Holy Spirit is classified by MRA 
as ordinary and normal. 

Again, the MRA’s teaching on di- 
vine guidance violates a traditional 
Christian position in that it assumes 
that man, through Christian revela- 
tion, does not have means adequate 
for knowing how to live the kind of 
supernatural life that God desires 
him to live. It assumes further that, 
if only he will permit it, every indi- 
vidual can hear God’s voice, as He 
reveals this mode of supernatural 
life. Thus it would appear that God 
had one set of supernatural blue- 
prints for the Apostles and another 
for MRA advocates. 

Another problem that confronts 
MRA adherents is the diverse 
and frequently contradictory “reve- 
lations” experienced by different 
members. Buchman himself is the 
final determinative when such di- 
lemmas arise, stating that Christ is 
the leader of the movement—and, 
of course, that Buchman has been 
commissioned with the necessary 
authority. 

“If you want to know the plan of 
God . . . get all the facts that reason 
can give. Do all the thinking that 
molds these facts into a conclusion, 
but then wait for God.” The Catho- 
lic could answer this statement fa- 
cetiously with “Don’t be surprised if 
you wait the rest of your life.” 
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The MRA movement tells us that 
human wisdom can take us only so 
far. Catholics say, then, “Why think 
at all?” They believe that God ex- 
pects us to act according to the laws 
of prudence —that is, our judg- 
ments are to be based on the natural 
law, the Ten Commandments, the 
laws and directions of the Church, 
and, finally, conscience—and not to 
await the reception of some sort of 
supernatural indication of how to 
act. 

At the same time, Catholics real- 
ize that the Holy Spirit in some ex- 
traordinary case could give this type 
of guidance—that is, an individual 
praying for guidance may be en- 
lightened by the Holy Spirit without 
the ordinary use of his faculties. 
One who seeks to do God’s will may 
merely pray for His guidance and 
then presume that in doing what in 
his eyes seems best he is acting 
properly and thus in accordance 
with the divine will. 

Twice in 1952 Pope Pius XII 
spoke of errors in what he called a 
new concept of the moral life, stat- 
ing that an ethical code based on 
the Christian conscience, the law 
and the way of Christ can be found 
only in the natural law and divine 
revelation, the interpretation of both 
of which Christ entrusted to His 
Church. For this reason, said the 
Holy Father, “it is licit for no Chris- 
tian (whether in his own judgment 
in matters of faith and morals, or in 
establishing a life and action accord- 
ing to Christian norms) to withdraw 
from Christ or the Church,” for 
Christ did not entrust His revelation 
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to individual men but to the Church 
to communicate to all. 

MRA is not concerned with the 
religious affiliation of its adherents: 
Its claim is that the group’s disci- 
pline will make them better members 
of whatever religious organizations 
they may belong to. Even atheists, if 
they act as if there were a God, are 
considered to be doing all that is 
necessary. This position gives the or- 
ganization the character of religious 
indifferentism, a belief that one re- 
ligion is as good as another. To this 
doctrine no Catholic may subscribe. 


F Spite cote that has not yet been 
considered in this article is the 
matter of “sharing” of sins. This 
“sharing” has a twofold function: to 
bring into the open, with the aid of 
another, one’s own sins for the pur- 
pose of having them forgiven by 
God; and as a means of inducing 
another to “change.” MRA calls this 
procedure “sharing for witness.” 

In the early stages of Buchman- 
ism it was the custom to confess 
publicly and in detail one’s past 
sexual sins. It was this practice 
that caused Buchman’s dismissal at 
Princeton. At Oxford, and there- 
after, public confession was elim- 
inated from the movement; but pri- 
vate revelation (i.e., the revealing 
of one person to another) has con- 
tinued, another indication of MRA’s 
flexibility. 

“Sharing” does have a certain 
psychological value, it must be ad- 
mitted. To unburden oneself before 
another gives the feeling of release 
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and the relief that he has finally got 
“off his chest” some obstacle to his 
inward peace. How sins are for- 
given, however, is quite another 
point. The group does not say that 
it or its individual members have the 
power of forgiving sins. 

It appears, in the final analysis, 
that a person may either pray di- 
rectly to God for forgiveness or, as 
in the case of a Catholic, go to con- 
fession. In fact, confessing sins to a 
priest fits in perfectly with MRA’s 
pattern of sharing. It is not difficult, 
then, to see that an unsuspecting, 
untrained Catholic could easily be 
misled to believe that MRA’s line 
can blend with what he has learned 
from his own Church. 

Aside from its psychological value, 
the practice of sharing carries with 
it nothing but a powder keg. The 
tendency toward exhibitionism and 
the danger of scandal (that is, of 
causing another to commit sin) 
themselves are delicate enough to 
question the over-all merit of the 
practice. 


OW one is converted to MRA 

makes for another interesting 
chapter. While the sufferings and 
death of Christ are recognized as the 
source of our redemption, there is 
no mention of Christ’s divinity. This 
would seem to indicate either that 
MRA does not retain the orthodox 
Christian doctrine on the Redemp- 
tion or else that the divinity of 
Christ is of little importance. What 
Buchman does emphasize is the “ex- 
perience.” More precisely, he calls 
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it a “personal religious experience.” 
Someone has described Buchman’s 
own “experience” as “a strong wave 
of emotion, rising up within him 
from the depth of his estranged spir- 
itual life.” Of this experience the 
father of MRA had this to say: 

“I remember one sensation very 
distinctly. It was a vibrant feeling up 
and down the spine, as if a strong 
current of life had suddenly been 
poured into me. That followed my 
surrender. No, it came at the same 
time. It was instantaneous.” 

The foregoing expression, seeming 
to border on emotional fanaticism, 
is not to be used in criticism against 
the MRA as a revivalistic move- 
ment. The fact is that MRA frowns 
upon such shows of emotion. Al- 
though an “experience of the Cross” 
is necessary for “change,” the em- 
phasis is placed on carrying out this 
experience in action according to 
the principles of the movement. 

Some characteristics of MRA 
place the movement in the same 
category as other enthusiastic 
groups, which are so called because 
they tend to subordinate judgment 
to enthusiasm. 

1. The first characteristic, the 
calling for a higher life universally 
practiced, is evident from the many 
speeches of Buchman. An example 
is the following: “. . . the world 
needs a moral and spiritual awaken- 


ing . . . disciplined action on the 
part of the many . . . a Church 
aflame. . . . The Oxford Group be- 


lieves that the ordinary person can 
do the extraordinary thing if he is 
in touch with God.” 
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2. Another characteristic of en- 
thusiasm is the claim to the prerog- 
ative of divine guidance. We have 
already dealt with this subject at 
great length. 

8. MRA also calls for a reversion 
to primitive Christianity. This fur- 
ther identifies the group with the en- 
enthusiasts. Its early name of “A 
First Century Christian Fellowship” 
makes this point unquestionable. 

4, The movement foregoes any 
cult, any sacramental system, any 
outward form and legislation, in 
favor of direct access to God. It is 
strange that a movement claiming it- 
self to be so necessary that ii is “the 
one hope of the world” includes 
none of these elements in_ its 
teachings. 

5. A religious experience is the 
assurance of righteousness, accord- 
ing to the enthusiasts. Buchman over 
and over again agrees. 

6. Man, in MRA philosophy, is the 
center of religious action. That is, 
the religion is anthropocentric (man- 
centered) instead of theocentric 
(God-centered ). Likewise, the group 
is interested in making “. . . new 
men, new homes, new industry, new 
nations, a new world.” There is 
much preoccupation with man’s 
peace and salvation, but little con- 
cern for God’s glory. 

7. Enthusiasts claim a new author- 
ity and leadership. Twenty-three 
years ago, in an address in Sweden, 
Buchman stated, “We meet as 
guided people, and our final source 
of authority is God’s plan.” 

8. This leads directly and logically 
to their desire to establish a the- 
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ocracy, a system of government by 
the immediate administration 
God. “Moral Re-Armament,” says 
MRA, “will be the focal point for 
the new national unity, where God 
is the constant and final arbiter in 
every conflict. 


HERE is yet one more tendency 

in MRA’s make-up that fits in 
with the enthusiasts: Human wisdom 
is not held in high repute—in fact, 
the group believes that human wis- 
dom has failed. Here are Buchman’s 
own words: “. . . amid the failure of 
human wisdom, there is still one 
Supreme Source from whom all can 
draw new power, new hope, new 
illumination.” 

The aim of MRA is to bring back 
the fundamental truths of Christian- 
ity—primitive Christianity—which, 
to its way of thinking, excludes in 
principle a visible Church, divinely 
constituted, with final authority and 
leadership in religious matters. The 
final authority is God’s plan directly 
communicated to the individual, not 
given to him through the visible 
Church of Christ. Moreover, ac- 
cording to MRA: “Moral Re-Arma- 
ment offers the world the last chance 
to change and survive, to unite and 
live.” 

Such statements as this prove 
MRA to be a religious sect. 

Elsewhere in this treatise a refer- 
ence was made to the “condemna- 
tion” of MRA by the Holy Office 
and by hierarchies in many nations. 
The term is a strong one. But its 
choice does not imply that every- 
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thing about MRA is bad—any more 
than everything about Lutheranism, 
or even communism, is bad. There 
are several wholesome features 
about MRA; its principal evil, one 
which is not readily evident, is prob- 
ably the Protestant influence it mani- 
fests. 

MRA’s father, Frank Buchman, 
was once a Lutheran minister. Many 
leaders are also Protestant ministers 
of various denominations. The ma- 
jority of its members are Protes- 
tants. Though the generally prevail- 
ing atmosphere is Protestant, MRA 
considers itself above religious 
bodies. Claiming to serve as the vital 
catalytic agent, it does not look upon 
itself as partaking explicitly in the 
tenets of different creeds. And yet 
the theological content of many 
terms used—such as redemption, 
Church, Holy Spirit, guidance— 
will vary between Protestant and 
Catholic. 

The prime conclusion sought here 
is whether or not Catholics may 
participate in the activities of Moral 
Re-Armament. The foregoing argu- 
ments make almost superfluous the 
evident negative reply. Yet recent 
MRA advertising has implied the 
praise of the “Abbot Primate of the 
world Benedictine Order” as Catho- 
lic approval of the movement. 

In January of this year Bishop 
Thomas L. Noa, in whose diocese 
(Marquette, Michigan) the U.S. 
headquarters for MRA lies, repeated 
his instruction of 1958 and added 
that he has been “authoritatively in- 
formed” that the Holy See has dis- 
approved the Benedictine’s presence 
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and statements at the MRA World 
Assembly in Switzerland. The Bis- 
hop’s 1958 directive had stated: 

“Until Holy Mother Church should 
declare that no danger to the faith 
for Catholics is to be found in the 
movement, Catholics of the Diocese 
of Marquette . . . may not attend the 
meetings of MRA or participate in 
or promote its activities.” 

Stirred by MRA’s nationwide ad- 
vertising in the past few months, the 
Catholic press has attempted to alert 
its readership to the subtle dangers 
that lie in the movement. The warn- 
ing is timely, inasmuch as number- 
less persons have doubtless been 
duped by screaming headlines in the 
full-page ad that hit many big-city 
newspapers on January 17: 


TO THE AMERICAN PEOPLE 
THE HOUR IS LATE 

HERE IS THE ANSWER 

FOR GOD’S SAKE, WAKE UP! 


America is at war. A war we are 
losing. We are under attack by God- 
less communism on a world front and 
Godless materialism on the home front. 
Selfishness, perversion, and division 
within our borders are the forces 
through which communism J takes 
over. ... 

The hour is late. But not too late 
to turn to the answer. 

There is an answer. 
Re-Armament. 


It is Moral 


Catholics must understand with 
absolute certainty that Moral Re- 
Armament, in spite of its high- 
sounding and unquestionably sincere 
approach, is not at all the answer. 
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In calling for the restoration 
of personal responsibility, the 
American bishops have not, 
as some have claimed, urged 
a return to rugged 19th-cen- 
tury individualism. 


The Spiritual Challenge 


of the New Age* 


Most Rev. LAWRENCE J. SHEHAN 


Bishop of Bridgeport 


HIS seems to be Fairfield Coun- 

ty’s day with the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers. Your re- 
tiring president, Mr. Rudolph F. 
Bannow, has his home in that famed 
locale where reside the heroes of 
present-day novels of social satire. 
The residence of your incoming 
president, Mr. John W. McGovern, 
lies at the opposite end of that same 
county. The Diocese of Bridgeport 
of which I am Bishop is coterminous 
with Fairfield County. All this un- 





* An address of the annual mecting of the National A 


December 9, 1960. 


doubtedly helps to explain why I 
appear on your program in the place 
originally assigned to my more dis- 
tinguished and more eloquent col- 
league of a similar name. The main 
reason, however, for my invitation to 
address you is, I understand, that 
my name was one of those signed to 
the recent statement of the Ameri- 
can bishops on the need for personal 
responsibility, a subject which so 
aptly fits in with the theme an- 
nounced for this particular meeting, 


of Manufacturers, New York, N.Y., 
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“The Spiritual Challenge of the New 
Age.” 

The favorable response given to 
the bishops’ statement by various 
groups leads me to begin my talk 
with a caution. We must not imagine 
that the American bishops, as some 
have claimed, are calling for a return 
to the rugged individualism of the 
19th century. What Pope Leo XIII 
in 1891 said against socialism and in 
favor of the rights of labor, and what 
Pope Pius XI in 1931 affirmed on 
these two subjects is as true now as 
it was at the time those two popes 
issued their encyclicals. The bishops 
are nevertheless appealing for a re- 
vival of self-reliance and of the sense 
of personal obligation. They consider 
that there are in our modern world 
many and grave signs of decline in 
personal responsibility; that modern 
man has shown too great a willing- 
ness to relinquish both his rights and 
obligations to organizations of var- 
ous kinds. They believe that the 
time has come to reaffirm the impor- 
tance of personal responsibility, to 
work earnestly for the restoration of 
personal responsibility in its two-fold 
sense: commitment of the individual 
to do what he ought to do in the 
field of strict moral obligation; and 
commitment of the individual to do 
what he is able to do through initia- 
tive and self reliance. In this double 
sense the message of the bishops 
gives expression to the spiritual chal- 
lenge of the new age. 


HAT will this new age be like? 
From all present signs we can 
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say that it will be an age of ever in- 
creasing bigness and power. Popula- 
tion is everywhere on the increase, 
All the larger cities, at least in the 
sense of the metropolitan areas 
which constitute the real civic com- 
munities, are burgeoning. Govern- 
ment, Federal especially, but also 
State and local, constantly adds to its 
personnel and its services. Labor 
unions are uniting and reaching out 
for increased membership. Industrial 
units are steadily expanding. All me- 
chanical operations are swiftly ac- 
celerating as electronics spreads the 
process of automation. 

With the birth of the nuclear age 
the sources of power have been tre- 
mendously multiplied. The means 
of ever more rapid transport have 
made the most distant places readily 
accessible, bringing about possibili- 
ties of even greater growth in power 
and influence. A few years ago the 
Congo seemed but a semi-barbarous 
land seldom deserving to appear in 
the news of the world. Suddenly it is 
in the headlines almost every day. 
Why? Because with its great natural 
resources and its present accessibil- 
ity it has become a vital concern to 
the whole world whether it shall 
remain free or whether it will be 
used to add to the power of the 
Communist group of nations. Mod- 
ern bigness has cast its shadow over 
the vast African continent—over the 
whole world. And our horizons are 
no longer limited to the world—they 
have receded into the uncharted 
seas of space. 

Whatever its other characteristics, 
the New Age will certainly be 
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marked by growth in size and in 
power. Already in the face of in- 
creasing bigness the individual is be- 
ing dwarfed into insignificance. 
Those few men who stand at the 
center of power loom over the earth 
like menacing giants; but the ordi- 
nary individual has become a mere 
cipher. Not only in the absolute 
states but also in the industrial de- 
mocracies, the individual is little 
more than a social-security number 
in an industrial plant, a card in a 
welfare office, a statistic in a hospital 
or a Clinic. It is little wonder, then, 
that in our present-day world the 
individual has come to exercise little 
personal responsibility. He is prima- 
rily a part of a large organization to 
which he looks for a livelihood and 
for material security. To it he is con- 
tent to relinquish both his rights and 
his obligations. Unless something is 
done to the contrary, this is likely to 
be even more true in the new age. 

This trend is clearly discernible in 
the industrial life with which you, 
the members of this organization, 
are so intimately acquainted. The 
ordinary worker, for example, all too 
frequently fails to exercise any con- 
siderable responsibility either in his 
union or on the job. He belongs to 
the union and he treasures his mem- 
bership because of the financial ben- 
efits and the security it provides. But 
how often does he take an active in- 
terest in its affairs, attend its meet- 
ings, cast an intelligent vote in elec- 
tion of officers, help determine its 
policies? Nor is he encouraged to 
exercise initiative or responsibility on 
the job. The very nature of his work 
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often requires that he do what he is 
told with little or no understanding 
why. The result has been a loss of 
pride in craftsmanship so essential to 
the skilled worker and an all too 
common neglect of the principle: “a 
fair day’s work for a fair day’s pay.” 
When union members neglect their 
responsibilities, it is to be expected 
that there will be a corresponding 
lack of responsibility on the part of 
their leaders. Certainly many of the 
conditions laid bare by the recent 
investigation of the McClellan Com- 
mittee of the Senate can be traced 
in part to the failure of workers 
to exercise their responsibilities, al- 
though management surely was not 
found blameless. 


E QUALLY evident indeed are 
the signs of irresponsibility on 
the part of capital. How many own- 
ers of stocks ever attend meetings of 
stockholders or manifest any concern 
about the way affairs are conducted 
within their corporations? Their 
chief concern is the collection of div- 
idends, getting a good return on 
their investment. As for manage- 
ment, all too often it is apparently 
concerned only with profits, with the 
affluence and security of its own 
group, with the earning of the kind 
of dividends which will insure their 
own retention of power. All too often 
they are unconcerned about the 
rights and welfare of workers, about 
a fair price for consumers, about the 
public good. 

It is indeed one of the scandals of 
this country with all its abundance 
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that, after so many years, manage- What is the reason for this shirk. 

ment and labor should face each ing of responsibility? We have al of # 
other as enemies over the table of ready alluded to one explanation; has 
negotiation; that they should have _ the very size and complexity of mod. | lat& 
failed to devise an industrial order er life have tended to browbeat | ow’ 
in which management should retain the individual, to minimize his wha 
its right to manage; in which the worth, to make him feel unimportant | Pres 
worker should be guaranteed a fair in his person and powerless in his whi 
share in the profit of the enterprise acts. In his state of discouragement | ™™ 
in which he is engaged and a proper and inferiority he has lost incentive ord 
reward for such initiative and re- to do what is helpful and interest in } ™™ 
sponsibility as he may manifest; in doing what is right. But there is an- | PU 


which both management and labor 


other and more fundamental expla- | Y® 
work together for the common good. 


nation. We may say that the decline tos 


—— Unreal Alternatives 





his age had erected between secular freedom and religious belief. 
In the words of his biographer, Gertrude Himmelfarb: “It was the 
genius, and the ultimate paradox, of Acton’s mind to effect this re- 
conciliation or transcendence by importing religious values into secular 
affairs and secular values into religious ones. Into politics he brought 
the moral fervor of the prophet, into religion the humanism of the 
liberal statesman; and to both he carried the message that power, 
whether religious or secular, was a degrading, demoralizing, and 
corrupting force.” 

In all of this Lord Acton stands as a symbol of the man wiser than 
his century. And the need of our century—more immediately of our 
decade—is precisely for such men. Debates over our national policy, 
and arguments over our ideology, are consistently made in terms of 
irreconcilables: liberal or conservative, idealist or realist, love or justice 
are the polarities between which we are asked to choose. But choice, 
alas, is not so easy as the polemicists make it, and if the world is to 
find any salvation at all, any “solution” for its tortured problems, it 


spon 
‘tne great nineteenth-century historian, Lord Acton, once stated 

his personal dilemma in a way which has parallels in, and lessons \ 

for, the dilemmas of our time. “I find that people disagree with me,” . 
he wrote, “either because they hold that Liberalism is not true, or that 

Catholicism is not true, or that both cannot be true together. If I . 

could discover anyone who is not included in these categories, I fancy I 

we should get on very well together.” ; 

The chief effort of Acton’s life was to bridge the polarities which | 

, 

; 
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- of the sense of personal obligation higher goals of his life. He has be- 
on; | has been due to the fact that so come unaware of any responsibility 
od. | large a part of our people have al- higher than that of satisfying his 
eat | lowed themselves to be engulfed in physical and worldly cravings. 
his | what has come to be called the Parallel with the growth of this 
ant | present sensate culture—a culture in _ sensate culture has been the decline 
his | Which all values and standards, all of religious belief in the modern 
ent | aims and considerations are in the world. That decline can be said to 
ive | order of sense experience. Modern have started with the dawn of the 
‘in | man has become so engrossed in the Renaissance and to have been ac- 
sn- | pursuit of material pleasure, material celerated by the religious quarrels 


and divisions which followed upon 
the Reformation. It has continued 
down to the present day. In spite of 


la- wealth, material power, material se- 
ine | curity that he has in large measure 
lost sight of the spiritual aspects, the 





will surely be not through a clear choice between the polarities but by 
a transcendence of them. 

A good deal of acrimony and attitudinizing in our national life 
might be avoided, and a better start toward viable policies made, if 
politicians generally realized the present futility of many of the old 
categories. “Ritualism” in politics is dangerous, whether it be the 
ritualism of the left or of the right. The old arguments over nationalism 
and internationalism, for example, are quite settled. History has taken 
this question out of our hands and we are, as a nation, committed to 
the pursuit of ever-widening internationalist goals; the only question 
before us is the manner of pursuing these goals in concert with our 
allies. The old debates over United States support or non-support of 
the United Nations, of its expending or not expending large sums on 
foreign aid, of its acceptance or non-acceptance of the aspirations of 
the emerging nations for independence, have likewise been settled by 
history, and many of the debates which still rage over these issues 
have about them a frightening air of unreality. 

The more ideological arguments over “survival” or “surrender,” 
“liberation” or “coexistence,” “principles” or “negotiations” have an 
equally unreal air, a quality of disembodiment from the world that 
confronts us. The point is that, like a Lord Acton, we must recognize 
that the very posing of the alternatives often traps us in falsehood. If 
we are to survive we must search, constantly, for the truths that lie 
between.—From an editorial in Wor.pview, April 1961. 
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all talk about increasing interest in 
religion and growth of church mem- 
bership there is little doubt that re- 
ligious conviction, which is essential 
to all real religion, has steadily 
weakened in the modern world and 
has ceased to exercise any consider- 
able influence on the larger part of 
modern society. 


NDERLYING this whole unre- 

ligious sensate culture and un- 
dermining the very foundations of 
responsibility is the philosophy of 
scientific materialism, which accepts 
only that reality which can be sub- 
mitted to sense observation and 
scientific experiment and _ attributes 
all effects to the operation of ma- 
terial forces. Until the beginning of 
the present century, it can be said 
that scientific materialism had been 
confined mostly to a rather small 
group of intellectuals, although in 
England Thomas Huxley had al- 
ready done a great deal to bring it 
to that part of the general public 
whose religious faith had been 
weakened. 

With the turn of the century, 
however, popular writers like H. G. 
Wells in England and Arthur Bris- 
bane in this country began to preach 
scientific materialism as the new gos- 
pel for the masses. Students of litera- 
ture, I suppose, would hesitate to 
put these two names in the same 
class. Undoubtedly some of the 
works of Wells will be read for their 
literary quality long after the name 
of Arthur Brisbane will have been 
forgotten. But in this country the 
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influence of Brisbane was hardly less 
than that of Wells in England. Day 
after day, week after week, in his 
column appearing on the front pages 
of the vast chain of the Hearst pa- 
pers, he hammered home his mes- 
sage of scientific materialism and 
total evolution. His influence began 
to wane in the early thirties, but 
meanwhile he had sowed in the 
minds of the religiously uprooted 
masses two basic ideas: material sci- 
ence offers the only path to truth 
and knowledge; evolution and not 
God is the ultimate explanation of 
all that exists. 

Concerning scientific materialism, 
we need only to say that to the 
thoughtful person its two basic ten- 
ets are patently false. First, total 
reality cannot be subjected to the 
methods of material science. The 
acts of the intellect itself, which after 
all is the basic instrument of mate- 
rial science, can neither be weighed 
nor measured, nor observed by the 
instruments or methods of material 
science. They can be examined only 
by reflection and reason. Such acts 
are spiritual in character—the acts of 
a spiritual faculty which can exist 
only in a spiritual soul. 

Secondly, determinism, the philos- 
ophy of necessity, is also manifestly 
false. That many events of this world 
are determined by material laws, is 
perfectly evident. None are more 
ready to concede this than you who 
are engaged in modern manufactur- 
ing using all the resources of mate- 
rial science. There is not one of you 
who could stay in business one 
month if he could not put absolute 
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reliance on material laws. But does 
this necessity govern the whole of 
human life? What about the hun- 
dred and one decisions you freely 
made preparing to attend this con- 
vention and all during the course of 
it? What about the whole historical 
narrative of this and every other 
country of the world? 

The history of this country has not 
been determined by blind forces, by 
economic necessity, by infinitely 
complex material environment. The 
history of America has been deter- 
mined by the free acts of brave and 
intelligent men—by a group of patri- 
ots chosen by their fellow colonists 
meeting in Philadelphia and draw- 
ing up the Declaration of Independ- 
ence; by Washington, in the face of 
bitter reverses, with a hopeless lack 
of money, arms, clothing and food, 
deciding to fight on; by Lincoln, de- 
termining to engage in a war which 
he hated in order that a moral prin- 
ciple should be upheld and the 
country should be preserved; by 
two men still comparatively young 
who chose to wage a gruelling cam- 
paign to win the right to lead this 
country in a difficult time; by sixty- 
six million voters who in the secrecy 
of the voting booth freely decided 
which way to cast their votes. As one 
of the most eminent of modern his- 
torians has remarked in the face of 
the narrative of history and in the 
practical affairs of every day life the 
philosophy of determinism is simply 
untenable. The basic, the all-impor- 
tant fact of human life is that we are 
free and intelligent; that we are re- 
sponsible beings. 
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HE HUMAN soul, being intelli- 

gent and free, cannot be the 
product of material forces. It is spir- 
itual, the product of a spiritual first 
cause, itself intelligent and free— 
God. To God then man owes his be- 
ing and all that he possesses. To 
God he is responsible for every de- 
liberate act. The foundation of all 
responsibility is to be found in the 
fact that man, intelligent and free, is 
the creature and the child of God. 
In a return to God will be found the 
key to the renewal of man’s personal 
responsibility. 

A return to God does not mean 
simply an interest manifested in the 
phenomenon of religion or in the 
latest books written by the cele- 
brated religious leaders of the day. 
It does not mean merely the assump- 
tion of church membership, although 
membership in Christ’s Church is of 
basic importance in a return to God. 
It means a return to prayer—prayer 
in the sense of pondering the most 
fundamental truths of our existence 
—our ultimate origin, our final end; 
prayer in the sense of communing 
with God; prayer in the sense of 
humbly asking for the spiritual en- 
lightenment and help we all so evi- 
dently need. It involves the consci- 
entious study of the moral law and 
the fulfillment of the duties which 
God in the nature of things has 
placed upon us. It requires the con- 
stant practice of self-control, of jus- 
tice, of fraternal charity, of fortitude 
—not as optional ideals developed by 
man, but as sacred duties imposed 
by God. It means the practice of 
these virtues not merely in private 
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life, but also in business, in all social 
and civic activities. 

On you as leaders of industry in 
a country where industry is so im- 
portant there rests, it seems to me, 
a very special and grave responsibil- 
ity. You, through your vast industrial 
operations, employing at least half 
the industrial workers and produc- 
ing more than half the industrial out- 
put of this country, make a critical 
contribution to the culture of our 
times. The products of your re- 
search, of your ingenuity and your 
labor are instruments that shape the 
life of modern man. The goods, the 
tools, the appliances, the means of 
transport, of recreation, of amuse- 
ment, which you, through produc- 
tion and advertising, put into the 
hands of your fellow men, go far 
toward establishing the quality of 
their lives. It should be your deter- 
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mination, therefore, that your prod- 
ucts and policies will never lower 
the moral and spiritual tone of so- 
ciety; rather, that they will always 
promote responsible living; that they 
will serve human needs rather than 
merely gratify human desires. 

These obligations of yours surely 
present many and difficult problems. 
Churchmen cannot solve the prob- 
lems for you; they can only remind 
you of the principles by which you 
yourselves must reach solutions. 
These principles will have frequent 
application in tomorrow’s world with 
its ever-increasing bigness, its labor 
relations of constantly growing com- 
plexity, its materialism that carries 
further threat to man’s sense of re- 
sponsibility. To meet these problems 
in your own spirit of utmost respon- 
sibility is for you the spiritual chal- 
lenge of the new age. 





It is true that the Communist threat is directed against Western 
culture as a whole as well as against Christianity. But that does not 
mean that Western culture has become the conscious defender of the 
Christian faith and of Christian moral values. On the contrary, there 
has been a serious slump in the practice of religion during the last 
fifty years in England, and perhaps in Western Europe as a whole. 

For in order to understand the religious state of the modern world, 
we must recognize the existence of two contrary tendencies. On the 
one hand the standards of the religious minority have been steadily 
rising, while at the same time the general level of religious practice 
among the majority of nominal Christians or semi-Christians has been 
rapidly sinking. Therefore the general overall tendency is for modern 
Western society to become increasingly pagan, while at the same time 
Christianity considered as a minority religion retains and perhaps 
even increases its vitality and its internal strength.—CHrisToPHER 
Dawson in the CatHotic Wortp, May, 1961. 
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Chureh Architecture 









Out of a clearer understand- 
ing of the doctrine of the 
Mystical Body of Christ have 
developed new trends in 
church architecture in the 
Federal Republic of West 
Germany. 


in Post-War Germany* 


Huco SCHNELL 


FEW years before World War 
I, an attempt was made in Ger- 
many to stimulate new directions 
and ideas in the design of church 
edifices. People recognized that 
above all, church architecture must 
supply in contemporary terms an 
expression of contemporary times. 
However, at first only small groups 
repudiated the practice of imitat- 
ing the old Romanesque, Gothic 
and Baroque styles. 
After World War I, new develop- 


ments in the field of secular archi- 
tecture began to be seen in modern 
buildings, and this was not without 
influence upon ecclesiastical de- 
sign. But the most important factor 
in molding Catholic church archi- 
tecture was the liturgical move- 
ment, which had burst forth within 
the Church, emphasizing above all 
that the celebration of the Holy 
Mass be newly and intensely ex- 
perienced by the devout. Father 
Schott, a Benedictine, wrote a new 


* Reprinted with permission from American-German Review, 420 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa., 
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prayer book in which the Mass was 
the central feature, as well as the 
prayers which change daily and on 
Sundays. The young generation 
were anxious that the Mass again 
be prayed jointly. 

In this sacred action Christ the 
Saviour is the central figure and the 
saints retreat. It is in accordance 
with the entire course of the Re- 
demption that the individual’s chief 
effort be directed toward recogniz- 
ing and emphasizing the Godliness 
and paramount position of Christ. 

Thus ecclesiastical architecture 
after World War I was called 
“Christological”; the altar, upon 
which worship centers, is stressed 
more than it formerly was. So it 
happened that when the crucial 
period in art arrived, there were 
new spiritual and religious ideas to 
be expressed by the designs of the 
time. It was not the influence of 
the new designs nor the influence 
of modem _ technology which 
brought forth a new flowering of 
church architecture, but rather a 
new religious movement. 


Cam the great afflictions of 
the National Socialist time, 
which served to chasten many souls, 
and after the awful experiences of 
the bombings of 1939-45, Christian- 
ity gained in depth. It is true that 
most of the ideas which were now 
taken up had previously been as- 
serted between 1922 and 1933, 
and had even been partly formu- 
lated. But church-building plans 
and problems were now clarified 
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and subjected to careful scrutiny, 
The new direction today lies not 
only in promoting the joint praying 
of the Mass, but also in gathering 
the newly awakened congregation 
around, the altar to share in the 
devotions. The importance of the 
altar became even greater. 

No longer is it important to con- 
sider whether round or pointed 
arches should be used in a new 
edifice, whether this century or that 
one should be imitated, but rather 
the problem is to reach all the 
needs of the newly unified con- 
gregation, to appeal to it, and to 
draw it together through the Sac- 
rament. Instead of many altars in 
the parish churches there is now 
the high altar, often accompanied 
by only one or two side altars. 

Space is created around this high 
altar. As hands surround the Most 
Holy in adoration and protection, 
so do the walls of the new church 
rise not primarily as expressions of 
a certain style, but to protect the 
congregation gathered for worship, 
and the Mysterium. Probably in no 
century of Christian history has the 
worship of the Most High been so 
truly centered as today. In many 
centuries there was a strong stylis- 
tic tendency which helped to de- 
termine church architecture. To- 
day’s churches, which arise as a 
result of the purification of the con- 
gregation and the architect, are 
born of the express desire to create 


‘a room to worship Christ and shel- 


ter His holy congregation. With an 
amount of freedom hitherto un- 
known, the architect can create this 
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room as a square or a parabola, 
round or polygonal: the important 
thing is the position of the altar and 
the relationship of the communi- 
cants to it. 

The comment has often been 
made that the ideal ecclesiastical 
chamber consists of a long hall 
which might be conceived of as 
“The Path to God,” with side aisles 
to accommodate processions and 
private prayer. But private worship 
has greatly diminished today, when 
apparently the individual no longer 
feels able to cope alone with the 
terrible blows of our time. The idea 
of the community, and the experi- 
ence of being a part of it have come 
to the fore. Whereas in the nine- 
teenth century in Europe the com- 
parison with the vine and the 
grapes was hardly used, today it 
has become the symbol of the newly 
awakened parishes. The doctrine 
of the Mystical Body of Christ, 
newly interpreted at first only by 
leading theologians, has now caught 
hold of everyone again. The con- 
gregation wishes to gather around 
the altar as a group. 


UT of these trends in our time 
has arisen the new basic plan 
for the Catholic churches of Eu- 
rope, which provides for access to 
the altar from three sides and some- 
times even from all four directions 
of the compass. The new attitude 
may be read in the new church 
designs. 
The changes compared to past 
canons of style are very great. 
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While Gothic churches added a 
long choir to an elongated nave, 
today in most cases there is no sep- 
arate choir. It is proclaimed that 
Christ constantly comes to us and 
is among us, and since the priest is 
the representative of Christ, he does 
the same. He is no longer isolated 
by a chancel screen which, since 
the Middle Ages, separated the 
priests from the congregation in the 
nave. Now the altar has been 
moved away from the wall and out 
among the people. Even in the 
Baroque churches the pulpit was 
attached to a side wall high above 
the heads of the congregation. 
Today the priest remains among his 
flock and merely steps into an ambo 
to preach, unless, as is often the 
case, he speaks directly from the 
altar. 

This development has also led to 
a return to forms of worship as 
practiced by the early Christians, 
when the priest celebrated the 
Mass versus populum, that is, not 
in front of the altar with his back 
to the people and addressing the 
wall, but back of the altar and fac- 
ing the congregation. The Catholic 
Church decreed that it could not 
forbid this form of worship. But 
these problems are still under dis- 
cussion, and in matters of art it is 
not advisable to rush ahead too fast, 
but rather to let matters develop 
as they will. 


N Germany, Catholic church ar- 
chitecture has experienced an 
undreamed-of flowering since about 
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1925. In that year important build- 
ings were erected by the leading 
church architect, Dominikus Béhm, 
who was the pioneer in Germany, 
and also by Martin Weber, Frank- 
furt a.M.; Michael Kurz, Ausburg; 
Albert Bosslet, Speyer and Wiirz- 
burg; Hans Herkomer, Stuttgart, 
and others. There are handbooks 
which classify the innovations ac- 
cording to architects such as Otto 
Bartning who built the first glass 
church; Hans Herkomer, the first 
concrete church in Germany; and 
Dominikus Béhm, the first new 
style church. But this approach ig- 
nores the spiritual situation out of 
which the new forms arose, and 
stresses only the technical and ma- 
terial approach. 

The example was set by the 
churches designed by Dominikus 
Bohm, who was one of the first to 
take cognizance of the new liturgi- 
cal demands. His path led upwards 
from his first important church, the 
one in Neu-Ulm, in which for the 
first time he stressed the sacrament 
of Baptism (by giving it its own 
chapel), through his other edifices 
which have become models for 
many countries in the world. But 
Dominikus Béhm is also outstand- 
ing for his imagination. It is char- 
acteristic of this man, who is called 
the “old master of the new church 
architecture in Germany,” that he 
drew upon a rich treasury of design 
not only as an architect of ecclesias- 
tical and secular buildings, but that 
he also had the talent which en- 
abled him to make decisive con- 
tributions to the creation of new 
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effects by his use of stained glass 


windows, and interior decoration. 
Whereas his successors succumbed 
to the influence of Neue Sachlich- 
keit and the revolt against the ex- 
cessive ornament of the nineteenth 
century, and thus preferred a cer- 
tain cold emptiness, Béhm’s church- 
es are distinguished both for their 
artistic and their religious atmos- 
phere. 

In spite of certain difficulties, the 
development of new concepts of 
form rushed ahead. At first, and 
for several long years, a debate 
raged as to whether concrete, iron 
and glass could be used for church- 
es. Finally the right theological 
solution was arrived at: for the 
glory of God, all elements of His 
creation and the human spirit may 
be used, so long as the intention is 
clear and the basic design arises 
from an attitude of reverence. 

Technical improvements which, 
along with the liturgical movement, 
influenced the beginnings of to- 
day’s church architecture made 
feasible architectonic solutions to 
problems which no former period 
could attain. Wishing to avoid the 
long nave, architects seized upon 
the square ground plan, making the 
hall as short and broad as possible. 
The support of the roof was ac- 
complished through the use of long 
iron beams. 

In this matter, too, the Béhm 
family were pioneers, since Gott- 
fried Béhm, of Cologne, the son 
of Dominikus, developed new forms 
of vaulting for ceilings. Many ways 
of using concrete were invented. 
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A thin concrete ceiling was design- 
ed which could be sprayed in place 
to form a shell only a few milli- 
meters in thickness, or hauled up 
in separate pieces. 


NIFIED as was the new liturgi- 

cal orientation of the small for- 
ward-looking circles, its artistic ex- 
pression was manifold. Almost every 
talented builder in Germany found 
new ways and new possibilities of 
development. People often complain 
that modern art is monotonous, but 
the expert who travels through the 
Federal Republic of Germany to 
visit the approximately eight thou- 
sand new Catholic and Protestant 
churches which have been restored 
or newly built since 1945 will rec- 
ognize the characteristics of each 
individual architect. There are some 
who have trodden a straight path 
in their development without any 
detours, such as the late Josef Ber- 
nard Emil Steffann of Mehlem, 
near Bonn; Hansjakob Lill, of Mun- 
ich, etc. Other masters have con- 
stantly varied their basic plans and 
use of space. Above all, Rudolf 
Schwarz, of the Rhineland, the lead- 
ing German church architect today, 
must be mentioned. His buildings 
exhibit a variety of forms because 
in his office he employs competent 
assistants with individual character- 
istics. Richard Jérg, Chief Archi- 
tect in the City of Mannheim, is 
the man most concerned with the 
centralization of the altar; he is a 
master of the circular form. 
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In South Germany one of the 
first to achieve prominence through 
his ideas and knowledge was Hans 
Schaidel, Chief Architect for the 
cathedral of Wiirzburg. Perhaps it 
is his churches which have had the 
greatest influence upon church 
building in countries outside Ger- 
many. In this short survey space 
does not permit the mention of the 
many church architects who are ac- 
tive in Germany today. The exhibi- 
tion “Kirchenbau der Gegenwart in 
Deutschland,” which was assembled 
in connection with the Eucharistic 
World Congress in Munich in 1960 
in the Akademie der bildenden 
Kiiaste, closed toward the end of 
last year. It provided an excellent 
survey of Catholic church architec- 
ture in Germany. The text and pic- 
tures of the catalog of the ex- 
hibit give a cross-section of the 
field, such as will not be found else- 
where. 

Since our times are characteriz- 
ed by a deep cleft in the spiritual 
as well as in the human realm, our 
church architecture does not ex- 
hibit a uniform trend except in its 
liturgical orientation. Decisive are 
the attitude and the theological in- 
terpretation. From the artistic point 
of view, and in spite of its variety, 
modern church architecture is so 
meaningful that numerous experts 
who visited the exhibit in Munich 
stated that German ecclesiastical 
buildings will have a greater in- 
fluence on the development of ar- 
chitecture than will today’s secular 
buildings. 











Today’s Youth* 


Hon. FrepEricK H. BoLanp 


The more I look at the state 
of the world from the 1os- 
trum of the UN, the more I 
reflect on the kind of mental 
and moral qualities the rising 
generation will need to face 
the challenges of the years 
ahead. 


President, UN General Assembly 


AM afraid that the older I get 

the more prone I become to that 
frightful form of human weakness 
which afflicts people with an insen- 
sate desire to talk about subjects of 
which they know little or nothing. 

It must have been in a moment 
of such weakness that I accepted the 
invitation to speak to you here this 
morning. In the course of our work 
at the United Nations, we frequently 
find ourselves discussing the prob- 





lems of strange and far-off lands: 
Tibet, Western Samoa, West Irian, 
Ruanda Urundi. places of which few 
of us have any firsthand knowledge 
or any claim to speak with authority 
of their culture. 

I cannot help wondering some- 
times with what surprise and amuse- 
ment the peoples of those remote 
lands must recvive the reports of 
what some of us say, if indeed any 
reports of our speeches ever reach 


* An address at the Teachers Institute of the Archdiocese of New York, February 8, 1961. 
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them at all. Many is the time that I 
found myself completely at sea dur- 
ing such discussions. But I don’t 
think I have ever felt myself quite 
so far out of my depth as I do this 
morning in talking to this institute 
about that great world, the world of 
teaching, in which all of you live 
and breathe and have your being, 
but to which I am almost a com- 
plete stranger. 


AM afraid that you, too, will be 

surprised and amused to find how 
different is the teacher’s world as 
viewed from the rostrum of the 
United Nations, from what you, with 
your practical experience, know it 
to be. What I propose to talk about, 
however, is the teacher’s world 
viewed from the rostrum of the 
United Nations, not by a teacher, 
but by a parent, and an Irish parent 
at that. 

I am in no sense an educational 
expert and my views on teaching 
methods, either here or in Ireland 
—because I think there are some 
differences between our two systems 
—could be of no value to anybody. 
But I have some knowledge and ex- 
perience of parental responsibility 
in regard to education because I 
have a family of five children. I, 
myself, was of a family of six, my 
father was one of thirteen, and his 
father was one of a family of seven- 
teen. 

It is more than an article of faith 
with us in Ireland that the parent’s 
primary duty in life is to give his 
children a proper education. It is not 
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only an article of faith, but a na- 
tional tradition, a tradition derived, 
perhaps, from the days when Irish 
Catholic parents were forbidden by 
law to educate their children at all. 

We, in Ireland, are ever conscious 
of the immense difficulties and sac- 
rifices which our forebears had to 
face to discharge their responsibili- 
ties in this regard. Both belief and 
tradition impel us to face our re- 
sponsibilities equally seriously. I 
sent my son, my only son, to the 
Jesuit boarding school, Clongowes 
Wood College, in Ireland at which 
I, myself, was educated. 

Coming towards the end of the 
six years which he spent at that col- 
lege, he asked me one evening: 
“Dad, what do you want me to be 
when I leave Clongowes?” Thinking, 
perhaps, of Cardinal Newman, I 
said to him: “Son, the answer is 
simple; I want you to be a Catholic 
gentleman.” “Oh,” he said, “I don’t 
mean that. I mean what career do 
you think I should take up?” I said: 
“Son, we are talking about two dif- 
ferent things. One is the question, 
what I want you to be. The other 
is the question, how you should earn 
your living. I want you to be a 
Catholic gentleman. How you gain 
your livelihood after that is a dif- 
ferent matter and, in my opinion, a 
secondary one.” 

The more I look at the state of 
the world from the rostrum of the 
United Nations, the more I reflect 
on the kind of mental and moral 
qualities which the rising generation 
in our schools will need to possess 
to withstand the immense challenges 
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which Western civilization must face 
in the years ahead; the more sure, 
I feel, of the correctness of the 
reply which I made to my son on 
the spur of the moment. 


I AM not going to depress you by 
giving you any kind of detailed 
account of the state of the world as 
it is today. The essential outlines are 
sufficiently clear. Some of you, per- 
haps, may have followed the pro- 
ceedings of the United Nations As- 
sembly last fall on television. Those 
of you who did will have noted, 
perhaps with some misgiving, the 
extremely tense atmosphere in which 
the debates were conducted, as ev- 
idenced by the dramatic interludes 
if I can call them that, which oc- 
curred during some of them. 

The sad fact is that the situation 
in the United Nations Assembly is 
but a reflection of the situation in 
the world. The world today is in a 
state of rapid and revolutionary 
change and of great and growing in- 
ternational tensions. I would go 
even further. It would be difficult, 
in my view, to single out any pre- 
vious period, at least in modern his- 
tory, in which the world situation 
presented so much uncertainty, so 
many complexities, such immense 
dangers, so menacing a challenge to 
everything that our Western civili- 
zation stands for, as it does at 
present. 

Indeed, it is, perhaps, no rash as- 
sessment to sav the whole future of 
civilization *< we know it may well 
be determined, one way or the 
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other, by developments throughout 
the world within the next ten years 
or so. I know that this sounds a 
dark and gloomy prospect, but this 
is the prospect that will confront 
the boys and girls now leaving our 
schools. 

It is of supreme importance that 
they should be equipped, mentally 
and morally, to face that prospect 
and to face it with realism, courage 
and resolve. Most of our Western 
societies, as you know, are democ- 
racies with constitutional provisions 
which safeguard the liberty of the 
individual and his right to have a 
voice in the choice of his govern- 
ment. 

The actions of our governments 
are determined, in the last resort, 
by public opinion and those who 
lead it. The boys and girls in our 
schools today are the voters and the 
leaders of tomorrow. They will play 
an important, if not a decisive, part 
in shaping the public opinion and 
the vital purposes of their national 
communities in the years ahead. 

One of the principal aims of their 
education must, in my view, be to 
give them the qualities of mind and 
character necessary to enable them 
to rise to the level of this task, be- 
cause on their ability to do so may 
well depend the whole future destiny 
of mankind. 


ET me indicate then, broadly at 
least, a few of the qualities I 
have in mind. I referred just now to 
our Western societies in the aggre- 
gate. I did so deliberately because, 
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in my view, none of our Western 
societies nowadays can afford to 
conceive of itself as living in an 
ivory tower. 

The time is gone when any of us 
could afford to say with Thomas 
Paine: “My country is the world.” 
So far as the defense of civilization 
is concerned, we stand or fall to- 
gether. We all have a common in- 
terest and a common cause, Viewed 
in the light of the situation in the 
world today, there is no more tragic 
chapter in the history of mankind 
than the story of how, over four 
hundred years ago, Western Chris- 
tendom was disrupted and disinte- 
grated into a series of sovereign 
states. Western civilization has paid 
dearly, over the intervening cen- 
turies, for the loss at that time of its 
sense of cohesion and unity. 

One of the imperatives of the 
present world situation as it seems 
to me is that everything possible 
should now be done to repair that 
loss. I don’t mean by this, of course, 
that we should love our own coun- 
tries any the less or serve them any 
less loyally. By all means, let us 
cherish our national institutions, let 
us honor our own national traditions, 
let us study and know our own na- 
tional histories. These things are the 
foundation of patriotism and good 
citizenship which are great and noble 
virtues. 

The question is, however, whether 
we can afford to stop there, whether 
something more than a purely na- 
tional patriotism is not required in 
an age in which, if it is to survive, 
the civilization which we all share, 


which we are all concerned to pre- 
serve, must be defended not simply 
on our own national frontiers, not 
simply on the frontiers of the West- 
ern world as a whole, but in Asia 
and Africa and Latin America, 
wherever atheistic tyranny threatens 
human liberty and the values we 
all hold dear. 

I am not thinking of anything to 
do with constitutions or alliances or 
international treaties. What I am 
concerned with is the kind of in- 
tellectual horizon which, in my view, 
our boys and girls leaving school 
today will need to cope with the 
difficulties and dangers of their age. 

It seems to me desirable, if not 
essential, that if the rising genera- 
tion is to measure up to the great 
responsibilities which await it, it 
should carry away with it from 
school, as well as a love of country 
and a sense of patriotic duty, a 
larger patriotism, a wider sense of 
community, a broader allegiance 
based upon the sharp realization of 
the common destiny and the com- 
mon jeopardy of Western civiliza- 
tion in this troubled age. 


NTERNATIONAL communism 
claims that it knows no frontiers. 
Western civilization cannot afford to 
let its consciousness of its national 
frontiers weaken the sense of soli- 
darity, mutual obligation and of 
common interest which is so neces- 
sary for its strength and safety. 
I would hope, therefore, that our 
boys and girls leaving school today 
would have, as well as their patriotic 
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loyalty to their own countries, an 
active appreciation of the nature of 
the wider community which they 
love and a positive sense of moral 
responsibility for its welfare and 
survival. 

Another quality which I would 
like boys and girls leaving our 
schools today to have is a lively 
and vigorous sense of mission. That 
is not, perhaps, such an unnatural 
suggestion for me to make, because 
I am an Irishman and all down the 
centuries, ever since the days when 
Irish monks stood in the market of 
St. Denis outside Paris, offering their 
learning, and Saint Columbanus and 
his disciples stormed through France 
and Belgium, Italy and Switzerland, 
founding the monasteries which 
came to rank among the greatest 
seats of learning of medieval Euro- 
pe, all through the intervening ele- 
ven or twelve centuries, the Irish 
people seem never to have lost their 
peculiar sense of missionary zeal. 

It is still there today. Indeed, in 
some respects, it seems to be strong- 
er today than ever. The missionary 
ideal, and above all the foreign mis- 
sionary field, still seems to have an 
irresistible attraction for our young 
people and, in many cases, the bet- 
ter educated they are, the more 
comfortably circumstanced _ their 
parents, the brighter their material 
prospects in the outside world, the 
stronger the call seems to be. 

Nowadays, I am glad to say, our 
more developed Western societies 
are starting to recognize their re- 
sponsibilities in regard to the poorer 
and less developed areas of the 
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world. We are starting to realize 
that we cannot refuse all place in 
our world relations to the impera- 
tives of charity and social justice 
which we all accept in our national 
lives. 

As you know, at the United Na- 
tions we have a whole series of tech- 
nical assistance programs and other 
schemes designed to help the under- 
developed areas of the world to 
surmount their economic, social, 
health and educational problems. 
We, in Ireland, contribute our mod- 
est share to the cost of these meas- 
ures and we are glad to do so, just 
as we were glad to comply with Mr. 
Hammarskjold’s request to contrib- 
ute Irish troops to the United Na- 
tions force in the Congo to help that 
unfortunate country to surmount the 
difficulties of its newly won inde- 
pendence. 


E, in Ireland, read all about 

these things daily in the news- 
papers. What we don’t hear so 
much about, even in Ireland, are 
the other troops we have in the un- 
derdeveloped countries and our own 
technical assistance program. In 
other words, the hundreds and thou- 
sands of teachers, doctors, nurses 
and other missionaries who, through- 
out the underdeveloped areas, from 
Korea to Brazil and from the Sudan 
to the Transvaal, are quietly and 
unselfishly devoting their lives to the 
task of conquering illiteracy, rais- 
ing health and educational standards 
and helping to spread the ideals of 
Western civilization. 
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Let us not underestimate the ul- 
timate significance of their endeav- 
ors. It may well be that, in the end, 
their work may come to count for 
more than all the efforts of our 
world organizations. It may well be 
that just as the monasteries founded 
by Saint Columbanus and his fol- 
lowers helped to stem the ravages 
of the barbarian invasions and be- 
came the starting point for the 
spread of Christian culture through- 
out Europe, so, from our farflung 
missionary schools and colleges, may 
come the statesmen and the political 
leaders whose influence and authori- 
ty will be decisive for the success 
of the task of upholding and pre- 
serving the ideals of Christian civili- 
zation in Asia and Africa and else- 
where in the world. 

You must forgive me this rather 
chauvinistic digression. My excuse 
for it is that it helps me to illustrate 
a point I want to make. I doubt 
whether we can defend, nowadays, 
our heritage of Christian culture 
successfully in the years ahead by 
adopting purely defensive postures. 


HE communist ideology is es- 

sentially dynamic. The attitude 
of the average Communist is one of 
complete dedication to the cause. A 
primary aim of our Catholic educa- 
tion today must be to instill an even 
greater dedication, an even stronger 
sense of mission. I have often no- 
ticed that while the graduates of 
our Catholic schools are quite clear 
as to where they stand in regard to 


Marxism and Leninism, they really 
know very little about it. 

A distinguished Catholic prelate 
stated, a year or two ago, that in 
his view children should not be al- 
lowed to leave Catholic schools with- 
out a proper understanding, not 
only of the theory of international 
communism, but of its strategy and 
tactics. I agree with him. I believe, 
for example, that every young 
Catholic should be aware of the 
nature of communist tactics as de- 
fined by Engels and endorsed by 
Lenin. 

Let me recall the well-known pas- 
sage, and I am quoting from Engels, 
as quoted by Lenin: 


Act with the greatest determination 
and on the offensive. The defensive is 
the death of every cause. It is lost be- 
fore it measures itself with its enemies. 
Surprise your antagonists while their 
forces are still scattered. Prepare new 
successes, however small. Keep up the 
moral ascendance which your successes 
give you. Rally those vacillating ele- 
ments to your side which always follow 
the stronger impulse and which always 
look for the safer side. Force your 
enemies to a retreat before they can 
cllect their strength against you. In the 
words of Danton, the greatest master 
of revolutionary policy: “de Taudace, 
de laudace, encore de Vaudace”: 


We must have no less dynamic 
tactic. If Christian civilization is to 
survive, it must develop a no less 
militant spirit, and where is that 
spirit to find its inspiration and its 
leadership if not in the resolve, the 
purpose and the sense of mission of 
the products of our Catholic schools? 
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S you will remember, Cardinal 

Newman, writing about the 
value of university education, said 
that it gives a man a clear, con- 
scious view of his own opinions and 
judgments, a truth in developing 
them, an eloquence in expressing 
them and a force in urging them. 
These are great qualities. They are 
part of the equipment of what I re- 
ferred to earlier as the Catholic gen- 
tleman. 

They are qualities which, in my 
belief, it should be the aim not only 
of our universities, but also of our 
high schools to impart. I cannot 
help wishing, however, that Cardi- 
nal Newman had spoken of convic- 
tions rather than opinions, because 
perhaps the most dangerous internal 
weakness of Western civilization to- 
day is that we have rather too many 
opinions and to few convictions. 

There is no more lamentable as- 
pect of the history of Western civ- 
ilization during the past two hun- 
dred years than the process by 
which the bases of religious belief 
have gradually been whittled away 
until, for millions of people in West- 
ern society, the idea of the super- 
natural has ceased to play any part 
in their lives. 

We in the West say that our aim 
is the survival and spread of human 
freedom, and that the ideal of free- 
dom is the strongest weapon in our 
armory in the struggle against com- 
munism. The distressing fact is, how- 
ever, that in many of our Western 
societies today, there are thousands 
of young intellectuals to whom the 
idea of freedom means nothing be- 
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cause, having been deprived by 
their education of any idea of God, 
and having no firm conviction to 
put in its place, freedom to them 
simply means existence without pur- 
pose and life itself has become flat, 
stale and unprofitable. 

It is no part of my purpose here 
this morning to embark on the 
critique of our angry young men, 
our existentialists or our beatniks. I 
would hate to be reminded of some 
of the things I thought and said 
when I was their age. 

But what we must realize is that 
we cannot leave our defense against 
the communist dynamic today to 
the forces of mere opinion or un- 
belief. We need conviction, and 
firm conviction; the kind of convic- 
tion which steels men and women 
to the highest purposes and supreme 
endeavor. 

The more I reflect on this, the 
more convinced I am of the su- 
preme wisdom of the Church in its 
firm insistence, down the ages, on 
the importance of the Catholic edu- 
cation. It seems to me a resounding 
vindication of the truth of the 
Church’s teaching that, at this criti- 
cal juncture in world history, Chris- 
tian civilization has no firmer, no 
more trustworthy, no more resolute 
safeguard of its defense to which to 
turn than the products of our Cath- 
olic schools. 


S I view the teacher’s world 
from the rostrum of the United 
Nations, I frankly envy you all the 
dignity and the nobility of your call- 
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Zust 
ing. The heritage of Christian belief de Montansier said to his pupil: 
by | and culture which has been hand- “Monseigneur, if you are right-mind- 
70d, | ed down to us by our forebears is ed, you will always think of me 
| to | our most precious possession. with gratitude. If you are not so, 
nem You teachers and we parents have your opinion will be valueless.” 
our- | the joint responsibility of transmit- I don’t believe the opinions of 
flat, | ting it intact to the coming genera- our children will be valueless. Just 
tion, and you teachers bear the as all of us here honor the memo- 
1ere | main burden of this responsibility. ries of our parents and our teachers 
the | The Dauphin of France, son of and think of them with affection and 
1en, Louis XIV, had a very devoted, but gratitude, so I believe in after years 
s. I} an extremely severe tutor, le Mon- our children will think of us and 
ome | sieur de Montansier. When he was’ will shape the upbringing of their 
said | giving up his guardianship, Monsieur own children accordingly. 
that 
inst 
to 
= ——Problem of the Sixties 
wr We have all of us accepted over the last thirty or forty years that 
nen we cannot have within a country intolerable limits of extreme wealth 
>me at one end of the street and extreme poverty at the other. And during 
the last twenty-five years successive governments have got rid of 
the that feature of our society which was such a blot on Victorian and 
su Edwardian life. I believe that this was done partly because, contrary 
its to all expectations, there is a certain amount of goodness in the poli- 
on ticians’ breast; but partly, too, because people recognize that you 
du- cannot sit on such intolerable injustice without a risk of the lid blow- 
ling ing off the kettle—a sort of catastrophe like the French or Russian 
the revolution—and that mere common prudence, to put it at its lowest, 
riti- demands that you put a stop to any such inequalities. Now I believe 
rris- that politically we are at a stage where we have got to evolve one 
no stage further, and realize that just the same as you cannot have gross 
lute inequality between neighbors in a street you cannot have that inequal- 
1 to ity between neighbouring countries. That I believe is the great prob- 
ath- lem which faces us in the 1960’s.—Davip JAMes, M.P., in CATHOLIC 
INTERNATIONAL OuTLOOK, Vol. 20, No. 202. 
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At every step in her canonj 
cal legislation the Church 
sees to it that proper auton- 
omy is respected on every 
level of her social activity 
from the individual to the 
Holy See. 


Subsidiarity in the Church* 


WiLLiAM BeErtTraMs, S.J. 


F A man is to develop his full per- 

sonal potential, he has to co- 
ordinate his efforts with those of 
other men. Some human goods sim- 
ply cannot be obtained except by 
a common effort. The most impor- 
tant of these goods is the develop- 
ment of the individual person—his 
religious, intellectual, cultural, and 
physical development. 

When a group of people get to- 
gether to work for one or more of 
these common goods and they 
create a stable, enduring organiza- 
tion, it is called a society. The most 
fundamental of all societies is the 





family, and it is usually the one that 
does the most to develop the indi- 
vidual person. But other societies— 
the Church, the state, professional 
groups, labor unions, social clubs— 
also contribute in their own way 
to the person’s development. 

The relationship between each of 
these societies and its members is 
clarified by the principle of subsidi- 
arity. This principle is simply a rec- 
ognition of the fact that the pur- 
pose of every society is the personal 
development of its members. It has 
two aspects: It demands positively 
that every society give what help it 


* An adaptation by the editors of Theology Digest (St. Mary's College, St. Marys, Kan.) of an article 
which originally appeared in Periodica, Piazza della Pilotta, 4, Rome, Italy. 
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can to any member who needs that 
help to live a normal human life. 
Negatively, it demands that a soci- 
ety limit its help to what the indi- 
vidual needs from it, not try to 
force on him what he can do better 
for himself. The same principle also 
applies to the relationship between 
a large society and its sub-groups, 
the smaller societies that exist within 
it. The larger society should help 
the lesser ones when they need 
help, but it should not interfere un- 
necessarily. 

Scholastic philosophers have al- 
ways upheld this principle by 
stressing the central position of the 
individual in society and his right 
to work out his salvation freely. Leo 
XIII enunciates the principle clear- 
ly in Rerum Novarum, Pius XI in 
Quadragesimo Anno. Pius XII makes 
further applications of it in Mystici 
Corporis. 


NE clear example of the prac- 
ticality of this principle is seen 

in the relationship of the family to 
the state. The state must help the 
family if it needs help, but it must 
not try to do what the family can do 
better for itself. If the principle is 
maintained, men will get all the help 
they need, but their freedom and 
initiative will not be interfered with. 
Assuredly, the state has its es- 
sential duties, and hence essential 
rights, such as establishing law and 
order and repelling invaders. But 
the principle of subsidiarity says it 


must stick to its own job and not 
try to do what lesser societies with- 
in it can do better. 

Subsidiarity does not delineate 
what practical steps are best for any 
given society. For instance, it does 
not point out one form of govern- 
ment as best. It simply shows what 
the rights and duties of a society 
are by keeping society's purpose 
focused on the nature of man and 
upon the key position the human 
personality holds in all human ac- 
tivity. It would, then, outlaw totali- 
tarian government because _ this 
submerges man’s personality in a 
collective mass. 


To sum up, then, the principle of 
subsidiarity states that larger socie- 
ties are constituted to help smaller 
societies and that all societies are 
ultimately for the individual. It 
strengthens the power of society by 
making its purpose clear. At the 
same time it guards the intrinsic 
eminence of the individual person. 


OES the principle of subsidi- 

arity apply, and should it be 
applied, to the Church? We have 
said that it applies to any human 
or natural society which aims at pro- 
ducing or preserving the common 
good that man’s nature demands for 
his perfection. But the common 
good effected by the Church is be- 
yond any demands of man’s nature. 
Men neither have a strict right to 
supernatural life nor can they by 
any cooperative activity attain to it. 
Supernatural life and all the ways 
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to reach it are a totally free gift of 
God. Even the Church’s authority 
is given to her by a free divine act; 
she does not derive it from the 
inherent social nature of man. All 
her power, whether of priestly 
orders or of jurisdiction, comes from 
the authority which God chose to 
implant in the Church’s hierarchy. 
It would seem, then, that the prin- 
ciple of subsidiarity does not apply 
to such an intrinsically supernatural 
society. 

But we must note how God chose 
to reach the individual soul with 
his gifts. He sent his Word, the 
Son, to reveal himself in a human 
way, through the nature and activi- 
ty of a man. He established a spe- 
cific organization, the Church and 
gave it his authority to sanctify men 
by using the external apparatus of 
a visible, human society. Communi- 
cation of his life comes through 
juridical forms: One becomes a 
member of this invisible Mystical 
Body by means of the external, 
juridical act of baptism; the priest 
brings back the supernatural life by 
raising his hand in absolution; a 
bishop causes a supernatural effect 
in the soul by the juridical act of 
dispensing from vows. 

We discover, then, two distinct 
levels of operation in the Church’s 
activity as a society, two “struc- 
tures,” we might say, of activity. One 
is an external structure, her institu- 
tional character and its physical or- 
ganization, the apparatus of a -hu- 
man society. The other is her 
internal structure, the moral effects 
of her activity, the supernatural 
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good achieved by her institutional 
activity. 

We said that the principle of sub- 
sidiarity has two aspects, positive 
(the society must give help when it 
is required) and negative (must not 
interfere when not needed). Let us 
look closely at what follows from 
this. 

First, as regards the _ internal 
structure of the Church subsidiarity 
is applicable in its positive aspect. 
This means that she is obliged to 
use the means of channeling God’s 
grace io her members when they 
seek it because, when Christ found- 
ed the Church, he gave her mem- 
bers the right to her help. 


B UT subsidiarity is not applicable 
to the Church’s internal struc- 
ture in the negative aspect. That is 
to say, she cannot be prevented 
from imposing certain social activi- 
ties which directly effect the super- 
natural common good in_ her 
members, because that internal su- 
pernatural good comes from God. 
Her members cannot say, “Don’t or- 
dain any priests, for we can get to 
God without them,” or “Don’t oblige 
us to hear Mass, because we can 
offer ourselves to God without going 
to Mass.” Rather, holy orders, the 
jurisdictional powers of bishops and 
priests, the Mass, and the sacra- 
ments are social activities essential 
to the Church as God established 
it. The principle of subsidiarity does 
not touch a social activity of the 
Church by which she directly ef- 
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fects her internal supernatural good. 

But subsidiarity can be applied in 
both positive and negative aspects 
to the external structure of the 
Church. This is true because, as a 
formal principle of human society, 
it is operative in every type of ex- 
ternal social activity. We must re- 
call here that the supernatural life, 
however necessary, is accidental to 
man’s nature. Its presence does not 
destroy his individuality or his es- 
sential social character. When he 
becomes a member of an organiza- 
tion, even a supernatural one, he 
still employs those juridical forms 
that characterize any human socie- 
ty. He retains his personal rights 
and can make demands of the group 
to which he belongs. 

Spelling this principle out in ca- 
nonical practice, we see that every 
member of the Church has a super- 
natural personality which God de- 
sires him to perfect. To the extent 
that he can do this himself, the help 
of the Church is not required. But 
conversely, when he needs the 
Church to achieve this perfection, 
her help must be given to him. And 
canon law recognizes this when it 
says: “Laymen have a right to re- 
ceive from the clergy those spiritual 
goods necessary to salvation, ac- 
cording to the norms of ecclesias- 
tical discipline” (canon 682). This 
is the distilled essence of the prin- 
ciple of subsidiarity as applicable to 
the Church. 

Many other canons embody this 
principle. A vocation in life, for ex- 
ample, since it is a purely personal 
good, is left up to the free choice 


of the individual. His right to marry 
or not, to choose religious life or 
secular life is protected by canons 
971 and 2352. And legitimate mar- 
riage cannot be prohibited by the 
Church as long as there is no just 
reason for such a prohibition (canon 
1039 §1). 

The social nature of the Church 
demands public worship; but indi- 
viduals cannot be restricted to their 
parish church in fulfilling the com- 
mand to hear Mass (canon 1249). 
Going to confession and Holy Com- 
munion is obligatory only once a 
year (canons 849 §1 and 906). Indi- 
viduals have the free choice of their 
confessors. Even when an ordinary 
confessor is appointed for religious, 
freedom of conscience is respected 
by allowing for an occasional con- 
fessor (canons 519 and 522). 

Parents are left with the responsi- 
bility of educating their children in 
the Catholic faith, but they may 
allow others to act for them (canon 
854 §4). And schools, as long as 
they preserve faith and morals, are 
left to the direction of groups or 
individuals. 

Aside from essential social obliga- 
tions, a whole gamut of spiritual 
works, from organized works of 
charity to those inspired by personal 
initiative, is left to be explored by 
the individual. 


UBSIDIARITY touches not only 
the two extremes in the society 
of the Church, the individual and 
the Holy See, but applies to all the 
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intermediate organizations that have 
grown up within her. All of these 
have their own moral personality, 
and hence, individuality. They are 
under the Church’s authority; but 
each has its proper activity and the 
freedom to carry it out as long as it 
does not interfere with the com- 
mon good of the Church. And the 
Church owes these groups the help 
they need to reach their goals. 

Religious orders and congrega- 
tions and secular institutes must be 
approved and constituted formally 
by the Church, since their activity 
is close to the heart of the Church’s 
common good. But, again, we note 
two things: 1) They also have a 
right to all the Church’s help be- 
cause of their moral personality. So 
canon 478 and those that follow set 
down only the laws that the com- 
mon good requires. These laws do 
not intend to make religious socie- 
ties uniform manikins. They allow 
for the peculiar type and goal of 
each, and each group is responsible 
for adapting the common laws to its 
institute. 2) The individuals in them 
do not melt their personalities away 
into the larger collective group. The 
group is for the individual even 
more than the individual is for the 
group. Individual spiritual perfection 
is foremost in the scheme of the 
Church’s orientation. 


NE good example of how sub- 
sidiarity is sustained in canon 
law concerns the jurisdictional pow- 
er of dispensing from marriage im- 
pediments. Suppose the case of a 
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man in an invalid marriage who is 
on his death bed somewhere in 
Asia. He must be dispensed from 
an impediment if he is to die in 
grace. His final union with God is 
the most important thing in the 
world to the Church. But the con- 
trol of impediments is extremely im- 
portant also for the universal pre- 
servation of supernatural life in all 
her members. So the Holy See has 
reserved dispensation to itself in 
some particular cases. But in this 
case, when the Holy See cannot be 
reached in time, dispensing power 
goes automatically to the local bish- 
op (canon 1048) or to the priest at 
the death bed, if the bishop cannot 
be reached (canons 1044 and 
1045). The formalities of external 
organization in the Church are 
made plastic by the principle of 
subsidiarity, and her help is focused 
on the individual soul. 

Jurisdictional moral persons, such 
as dioceses and ecclesiastical prov- 
inces, are governed by subsidiarity. 
We know that the Roman Pontiff 
has personal jurisdiction over every 
member of the Church. However, 
since dioceses under their bishops 
have jurisdiction by divine institu- 
tion, the Holy See ordinarily puts 
the immediate responsibility for the 
Church’s ecclesiastical life into the 
hands of these subordinate moral 
bodies. 

Thus, the Congregation of the 
Holy Office with the pontiff as its 
head has charge of faith and morals; 
yet it is the special office of bishops 
to counter specific dangers to faith 
and morals in their particular terri- 
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> is tories (canons 1826; 1895 §§ 1, 8; decided by the supreme authority 
in 1897 §5). alone are reserved to the Roman 
rom The Sacred Congregation of the Pontiff (canon 1557). 
- in Consistory establishes dioceses At every step in her canonical 
1 is § (canon 248 §3); but the local ordi- _Jegislation the Church sees to it that 
the — naries have the responsibility of ad- proper autonomy is respected on 
on- ministering them. The Sacred Con- every level of her social activity, 
im- § gregation of Religious establishes  f;om the individual to the Holy See. 
pre- the rules for organizing religious There may be complaints, with- 
all orders; but the orders themselves out or withia the Clause that dua 
has apply these rules to their specific Goes not attend to the principle of 
- type of activity. al subsidiarity. But such a defect, if 
this And finally, in all penal matters, it actually exists, can certainly 
: be — Catholic in the world can appeal never be blamed on canon law. If 
pa his case to the Holy See (canon 1569 subsidiarity is not respected in any 
ish- §1). Yet room is made for the inter- citiaaiiie cine Gi: tutte 
t at mediate authority by canon 1572 : ul b : f th p 
:not §1, which states “ . in each ‘aulty observance of the a 
“an diocese and for all cases not ex- tions of the canons. For by very 
mal pressly excepted by law, the judge Positive legislation, canon law de- 
are in the first instance is the local ordi- finitely does apply subsidiarity to 
- of nary.” And only those cases which the organizational activity of the 
ised can necessarily or conveniently be Church. 
uch | p——The Perversity of Catholics 
yrens There is among Catholics a feeling that the religious enterprise is 
rity. essentially an affair of the will, of grace strengthening our moral 
ntiff determination. But grace also illumines the mind, not normally by 
very sudden inspiration but by perfecting the intelligence, addressing itself 
ver, —as God intended that it should—to a deeper study of His purposes 
Lops at work in the world. 
utu- With pardonable self-interest of a publisher, Frank Sheed has com- 
puts plained of the perversity of Catholics in their choice of heroism. 
the Should there be prospect of persecution, they are confident of their 
the courage to face the tyrant’s lash. Not so prompt are they in the cur- 
oral rent need of the Church in the United States in 1961: to shelve solu- 
tions by slogan and to exercise their minds in finding the Christian 
the sense of meaningful living in our day. When a pin is required, what 
3 its is offered is a piano or a telephone pole, more impressive offerings, 
rals; perhaps, but not wholly apposite for our present needs.—Epwarp 
Ops Durr, S.J., in Soctan Orpver, May, 1961. 
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The Coming Ecumenical Council* 


THE BisHors oF HOLLAND 


. bes Archbishop and Bishops of the Netherlands to the priests, Reli- 
gious and faithful, grace and peace! 

(After a short review of preparations for the council since Pope John’s 
announcement of the Second Vatican Council on January 25, 1959, the 
pastoral letter continues:) 

We are convinced that the faithful must contribute their share to the 
success of this council by prayer, as well as by reflection on the Faith 
and on the state of modern life. 

We understand that the effectiveness of the council depends on the 
dedication of the bishops and of those who have been called to help in 
preparation for it. The latter, however, represent all the faithful either 
directly or indirectly. 

For this very reason we consider it our duty to encourage you all to 
prayer and to devout meditation on the sacred mission of the Church in 
this world: not in a spirit that is determined by purely human or sinfully 
weak disposition, but in a spirit formed by blessed knowledge of what the 
Church, through its hierarchy and faithful, ought to accomplish in this 
world by virtue of its calling and according to God’s will. 

Therefore, the moment seemed to us to have arrived to define, in broad 
outline, the area in which your talk, your writings and your thought 
about the coming council—which we wish to encourage most strongly— 
should be contained if they are to be in the true spirit of the Church. 

Naturally, we are also aware that one can approach the historical event 
of a council on a purely secular level: sociologically or ethnographically, 
from the viewpoint of a cultural-philosopher or of a religious historian, 
Cte. 

But here everyone should be aware of the restricted nature of the 


* A pastoral letter, December 24, 1960. Translated by Dr. Prudent Coussens, St. Ambrose College, 
Ia. Reprinted with the permission of the Catholic Messenger, Davenport, Ia., May 4, 1961. 
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viewpoint from which such scientific observations are drawn; everyone 
must realize that here the very core of the mystery of salvation, which by 
its nature is religious, is not considered. 

This does not mean, however, that such secular and partial studies will 
not aid the believer in a proper and comprehensive understanding of the 
council. Such studies permit one to see the concrete historical manner in 
which the Holy Spirit preserves “the truth, in a spirit of charity,” 
strengthens and progressively illumines the Church, still in pilgrimage 
on this earth, in order that we all “grow up, in everything, into a due pro- 
portion with Christ Who is our Head” (Eph. 4:15). 


The Visibility of Grace 
(The pastoral speaks briefly of the Old Testament Prophets and their 


Reli- announcements of the coming of the Kingdom of God on earth. It then 
reviews the coming of Christ and His manifestation of grace in the 
Ys world. The following section is condensed. ) 
te But Jesus was not only the manifestation of God’s majesty. He was 
a also, by His loving obedience to the Father, the complete fulfillment in 
aith this world of man’s clear recognition of God’s dominion. In Christ the 
. saving “dominion of God” formed an obedient man and thereby fully 
oe revealed the Kingdom of God. In and through Christ, the Church is 
Le a shaped into an obedient people of God, by which the Kingdom of God 
Ae remains visible in this world. In the believing congregation, God's 


Church, the dominion of God remains near to us in visible form. 
Il to To be sure, this earthly proximity of God’s Kingdom is still sacra- 
+o mental, veiled in signs. This demonstrates that the Church is still in a 
full process of fulfilment. The Church and God’s Kingdom do not yet fully 
x “a coincide. The Church is God’s Kingdom in a state of becoming. For us 
this members of the Church, therefore, the warning is still valid: “Repent, he 
said, the kingdom of heaven is at hand” (Matt. 4:17). 
It is also true that the visibility of grace is continually obscured by all 


— of us. The old still exists beside the new. The Church is not, therefore, 
2 merely an event, but a daily task and responsibility for each of us. It is 
Sy not yet the triumphant sign of God’s victorious grace; it is a humble sign 
ail of Christian victory, garbed in the manner of a servant girl. It is on the 
oe road to glory; only in the glorified body does grace reveal itself in visible 
end. spotlessness. . . 

rian, 

he Priests and the Laity 


Speaking of the community of the faithful on earth, St. Paul writes: 
“The revelation of the Spirit is imparted to each, to make the best advan- 
lege, tage of it.” There are “different kinds of service.” To everyone God has 
appointed “different positions in the Church.” (1 Cor. 12:4-7, 28). Thus, 
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“we. are to follow the truth, in a spirit of charity, and so grow up, in 
everything, into a due proportion with Christ Who is our Head. On Him 
all the body depends; it is organized and unified by each contact with 
the source, which supplies it; and thus, each limb receiving the active 
power it needs, achieves its natural growth, building itself up through 
charity.” (Eph. 4:15-16). .. . (See also: Col. 2:19; Lk. 9:1; Mtt. 10:17; 
Mtt. 19:28; Mtt. 16:19.) 

God’s dominion (or majesty), through the spirit of Christ, is present 
in such a special manner in the leaders or clergy, as well as in the laity 
of God’s Church, that it is experienced here and now. The Church viewed 
in its totality is the visible concentration of the power of Christ’s con- 
quering grace, which works even outside this Church to lead all to the 
fullness of Christ and His Church. At the same time the Church is “the 
habitation on earth” of God’s Kingdom, of the divine dominion that we 
have experienced in the miracles of Christ and in His obedient subjec- 
tion to the Father. 

For this verv reason all those who belong to the Church are collabo- 
rators who help “to preach God’s Kingdom.” (Col. 4:11). For, having 
been glorified, the glorified Lord works now through the visible activity 
of the Church, just as during His earthly life He worked through the 
visible action of His historical humanity. 

As long as Christ remained visibly among us, one entered the Kingdom 
if, by faith, one recognized the salvation of God in the humanity of 
Jesus and subjected himself obediently to the saving activity that He 
carried on in, and by means of, His visible humanity. Now, we enter 
God’s Kingdom if, by faith, we see the saving actuality of Christ in the 
visible activities of the Church, the “Mystical Body,” and subject our- 
selves bv active participation with faith to the saving effect He accom- 
plishes by the visible actions of His Church: in the preaching of the 
Word, in the Sacraments, and in the pastoral and governing leadership 
of the Church. The Church thus is the community of grace with Christ 
realized out of His fullness in and by the visible sign of an exterior com- 
munity of leaders and people. 

Priests and laity, clergy and people. belong to this one Great Sign, 
which has been erected in this world as visible and effective grace: 
through all, both priests and laymen, God’s Kingdom is made visible and 
audible, as if by an inviting, faith-awakening force. By personal and 
active participation in this sign that Christ’s grace presents to us as a 
gift, we communicate with Christ, our Salvation. 

One cannot, therefore, support a distinction in the Church between the 
laity and the clergy with the fact that the clergy must take care of God’s 
Kingdom while the laity, as the passive object of this care, is character- 
ized by a secular mission. 
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Although the layman in Baptism, i.e., in his incorporation into the 
Church, receives the commission to integrate his worldly, human activity 
with his communion in Christ with God’s grace, the distinction in the 
Church between the laity and the clergy can only be predicated on the 
inner structure of a supernatural community, the Church. Precisely be- 
cause there is a community of believers, of laymen, of God’s people in 
the Church, the Church needs leaders of this people, a hierarchical 
order. And because this community is a community of grace, intrinsically 
tied by the supernatural bond of faith, hope and charity, as well as by 
the unity of the Sacraments of that one faith, this community’s authority 
cannot be of natural origin: it must receive the full power of Christ for 
this purpose, as well as charism, the inner strength of the Spirit Who is 
joined by Christ on such a supernatural mission. 

As baptized persons, laymen, as well as the clergy, have a sacred ec- 
clesiastical function. But the clergy fulfill this function as the authority 
and basically in the activity of teaching, guiding and sacerdotal sancti- 
fication, while the laity, having as they should the same care for God’s 
Kingdom as the people of God, function without authority and also with- 
out any official priesthood. The lay community, consequently, belongs to 
the historical, tangible manifestation of God’s saving grace, that is, the 
Church on earth. 

Through their incorporation in the Church, or by their Baptism, the 
laity do receive a share in the total function of the Church: they receive 
a commission to manifest the communion of grace with Christ in their 
whole lives. Every baptized person, therefore, is also responsible for the 
Church and for its function as a sign in this world. 

The unity stemming from faith, hope and charity in the Church is not 
merely a question of the inner life; this unity is incorporated in the ex- 
ternal community of the faith under the apostolic leadership of the 
hierarchy. The unity of the Church, as a community of love that has its 
basis in the unity of faith, is therefore a spiritual, religious actuality: 
that is essentially manifested by a visible unity, in which ecclesiastical 
authority and the people of God each possess their own place and have 
their own commission of action. 


Considering this position possessed by the layman in the Church, we 
must establish that the leadership of the hierarchy, as meaningfully ex- 
pressed in a council, is inconceivable without the special contribution of 
the laity. This will be made clear below. 


Revelation and Faith 


The revelation of God in Christ is the personal self-sacrifice of the 
living God Who, in order to be recognized and experienced intimately, 
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gives Himself in a personal gesture, through which He approaches man 
and invites him to a life in communion with Himself. 

Therefore, the real salutary effect of revelation, as given to men, em- 
braces not only the saving actions of God that can be historically dated 
(the public revelation), but also the inner message God gives in, and by 
means of, the grace or faith or the light of faith, by which we can in our 
very hearts perceive the grace-laden offer of divine salvation. This is the 
anointing of our heart, which the Apostle John speaks of and which 
makes it possible for the believing heart to accept the faith that comes 
from hearing, or the announced truth of salvation (cf. 1 John 2:20-27). 
“They shall all have the Lord for their teacher” (John 6:45). 

Together with Scripture and several Fathers of the Church, the great 
medieval theologians, among others the holy teacher of the Church, St. 
Thomas Aquinas, speak in the same spirit about “an inward, divine in- 
stinct that invites us to believe.” (Cf., e.g., Summa Theologiae II-II, 
q. 2, a. 9, ad. 3). Earlier Church gatherings also speak of an “inner drive 
and illumination.” (See Denzinger, n. 178 & n. 1791). 

How wonderful is this form of the Christian faith! God’s gracious in- 
tervention in history, which reached its peak in the person and life of 
the God-Man, becomes understandable for us human beings through 
the spoken words of prophets inspired by God. And finally, by the per- 
sonal grace of illuminating faith, the heart of every believer is made 
aware of the meaning of this revelation. 

Thus it was in the Old Testament and at the time of Jesus; thus it 
remains today in the realm of the prophetical Church. Revelation lives 
on in Christ as the Head of the Church, His Mystical Body; through its 
prophetical mission the Church illumines its members, and, by the in- 
ward grace of the illumining faith, we receive inwardly from God what 
we perceive in the outward evangelization of the Church. 

One of the Fathers at the Council of Trent alluded to the reality of 
this grace when he said: “Because the Son of God would not always be 
among us in the flesh, He sent the Holy Spirit, Who will reveal the se- 
crets of God in the hearts of believers and daily instruct the Church in 
all truth until the end of time and settle doubts that might arise in the 
minds of men” (Trid. V, 11 & XII, 508). 


The Spirit of Faith 


Church tradition teaches unanimously that the certainty of this il- 
lumining faith, as an expression of the saving work of the Holy Spirit in 
us, is of itself infallible. An understanding of faith, which is truly given 
by a spirit of faith, cannot be false. 

The difficulty lies, however, in that all views on the faith on the part 
of individual believers do not actually spring trom a spirit of faith. “It is 
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an always possible,” says St. Thomas, “that a believer calls something a 
truth of the faith out of human error, but it is impossible that this could 
m- happen on the basis of illumining faith” (S.T. II-II, q. 1, a. 8, ad. 8). 
ed Hence, it must still be decided whether that which is found in the 
by public opinion of the Church, is actually an expression from a spirit of 
ur faith, and thus infallible. The necessary strength of the grace of faith, 
he strengthened by Christian love, has, as it were, only a modest, hidden 
ich function. Wanting to remind us of what Christ did and taught, the Holy 
1es Spirit gives a divine impulse, a pressuring that remains wrapped im the 
7), whole concrete-human psyche, in which all types of counter-currents, 
prejudices, divergent influences, human and even sinful thoughts can 
eat obscure the pure working of illumining faith and its gentle guidance. 
St. The light of faith, the anointing of Christ’s Spirit, continues neverthe- 
in- less to fulfill its task of guidance faithfully, but centuries may pass before 
IL, the believer recognizes it with adequate clarity. 
ive Precisely because the spirit of faith is intertwined with divergent 
factors of human consciousness and human life, the gradual, groping 
in- and hesitating progress of the tradition of the Church’s faith becomes 
of understandable. Yet, even on a detour along rather bizarre curves, a 
igh spirit of faith will express its faith-judgment ever more surely and clear- 
er- ly. For that very reason the concrete view on faith of the individual 
ide believer can never suffice for us as a guarantee of the right faith and of 
what is good and salutary for the life of the Church. In the first instance, 
; it as a consequence, we are referred to the collective concept of the faith as 
ves from the entire believing community of the Church. 
its Although the growth of the faith in the Church rests on the influence 
in- of strong religious personalities, it is still a communal work. It is a ques- 
hat tion of very slow maturing in the whole Church community. Within this 
community, there exist all sorts of influences that work on each other. 
of Opinions, suppositions and theological views arise; they are made known 
be to the community and others consider them as well. There follows a 
se- long process of friction and purification in which all believers have their 
| in part: sacramental practice, popular piety, all kinds of Church move- 
the ments, theological reflections, the particular spirit and direction of a 
certain people, a differently oriented approach, on the part of clergy and 
laity, for example—all these factors play a part in the growth of illumining 
faith. The light of faith “works” in all of this unnoticed, in the beginning 
il- modestly and insignificantly; but in the advanced maturing process, it 
t in grows ever more palpable until all voices come together and, in the 
ven, bosom of the Church’s believing community, the firm conviction develops 
that a certain view actually is the expression of what the Church has 
cart already been living a long time and of something that has its source in 
t is the act of salvation or in the word of Christ. 
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In this gradual distillation, then, the opposing factors are neutralized 
step by step, and at the same time by theological reflection the right 
formulation—that did long lay without words on the lips of the Church— 
is found. 

Whenever we have before us a collective view of the total believing 
community of the Church, this view is not only by right, but also factu- 
ally, infallible. “The faith of the universal Church . . . cannot err,” as 
St. Thomas formulated this view of the whole tradition of faith. (S. T., 


II-II, q. 2, a. 6, ad. 8). 


The Spirit of Faith and Ecclesiastical Authority 


There is one difficulty, however: it is never fully clear whether and 
how we are presented with a unanimous conviction of faith from the 
entire Church. Judgment on the presence of single-minded conviction 
of faith and on the positive content of the latter cannot be left to any 
natural or scientific authority. 

Here an authority must step in which does not receive its power from 
earthly arbiters, not even from the community of the faithful which is 
the Church. 

We have already said that Christ took care of this through the 
ecclesiastical authority of the hierarchy: the Pope as head of the apostolic 
college of the world’s bishops. By virtue of the spiritual gift of office and 
the infallibility connected with it, the teaching authority of the Church 
alone can establish infallibly whether a certain collective view of the 
faithful on a matter of faith is in fact one which stems from consciousness 
of the faith—in other words, whether it is linked to a spirit of faith that is, 
by its nature, infallible. 

The bishops of the world, therefore, in communion of faith with the 
Pope, are the final judge on a matter of faith: the norm and the judge 
of our life of faith. Not as if the teaching authority had simply to affirm. 
For, not only does the slow maturing of beliefs remain under the constant 
guidance and correction of the hierarchy, but the final statement of the 
teaching authority is truly a judgment that, by virtue of the gift of 
infallibility, descrfbes, defines and establishes the content of faith, and 
also makes the appropriate ecclesiastical arrangements indicated by this 
judgment. 

From all this it becomes clear that the infallibility of the papal office 
cannot be separated from the totality of the faith into which God has 
placed it. Because of the premature adjournment of the First Vatican 
Council, the separate definition of papal infallibility gives the impression 
of being completely unrelated. Actually this personal infallibility lies em- 
bedded in the infallibility belonging to the world’s bishops by virtue of 
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their office, and they in tum rest on the infallible faith of the whole 
believing community. 

Now the ways in which the teaching authority of the Church judges 
the views of the faithful concerning a matter of faith, and makes known 
its judgment in the form of regulations and directives, are very divergent. 

Even in the ordinary episcopal message on a matter of faith, as it 
generally reaches the faithful through the priest, the “ordinary teaching 
authority” of the Church manifests itself. And the First Vatican Council 
has determined that whatever is unanimously proclaimed by the bishops 
of the world, in communion of faith with the Pope, is an infallible 
expression of the faith of the whole Church. 

Here also, of course, it is not easy to establish to what extent this 
unanimity is present in the daily messages of faith from bishops of the 
world, Canon Law has determined, therefore, that this unanimity “had 
to be manifest” (C.J.C., Canon 1323, n.8) before we can speak of an 
infallible truth. 

From this it follows that, in practice, the only absolute certainty we 
have about a truth of faith is an extraordinary pronouncement of the 
Church: be it a solemn ex-cathedra efinition from the Pope, a solemn 
pronouncement of an ecumenical council, or of a gathering of the world’s 
bishops together with the Pope. It is instructive, therefore, to read in 
history of how the bishops, conscious of their authority in their own 
dioceses, at the same time remained clearly aware of their fellowship 
with the other bishops and finally with the Pope. From this same con- 
sciousness of their essential fellowship and of their common care for the 
entire Church sprang the need—especially in the Third and Fourth 
Centuries—for general councils to make final decisions on pending ques- 
tions, just as in the first days of the Church the Apostles met near 
Jerusalem. They met in reference to several pressing questions with the 
local clergy (the “presbyters” or “elders”), to make a definitive pro- 
nouncement on them, with the meaningful words: “It is the Holy Spirifs 
pleasure and ours.” (Acts 15:28) After this fraternal explanation any 
further discussion was out: “causa finita est” (the matter is finished); 
the question thus received its definitive solution. 


The Spirit of Faith and the Council 


From this background it becomes clear to us what an ecumenical 
council is. Whatever goes on, more or less unnoticed, in the life of God’s 
people under the day-to-day guidance of the bishops exercising, in com- 
munion with the Pope, their office of teachers, shepherds and rulers, takes 
on a special and explicit form at a council. 

A general Church gathering is, therefore, a concentration of the action 
of the Holy Spirit’s grace which Christ, the Head of the Church, sends 
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down upon us. The Holy Ghost causes us “to remember” what Christ did 
and taught while He was still on earth. In this respect the council is a 
sacrament: a sacred sign of the Holy Spirit’s action in the teaching 
authority and pastoral care of the Church. 

Strictly speaking, the council is the affair of the Church’s hierarchy, 
and of it alone: for it involves authoritative, prophetical, pastoral and 
educative judgment, an exercise of full powers which, even in principle, 
are shared only by those who bear the jurisdictional office of the Church, 
namely, the hierarchy. The hierarchy, by virtue of the grace that Christ 
lends the office, possesses the ability to distinguish the collective view 
of the faithful on matters of faith from earthly expectations and from 
human, sometimes sinful, influences. By means of this ability from the 
Spirit to distinguish, the hierarchy not only determines the truth of faith, 
but also delineates the Church’s structure, guides the Church’s liturgical 
life, and defines Christian requirements for our confrontation with this 
world and problems of modern life. 

Long has it been clear that a council as such is an “affair of the 
bishops,” as has already been said of the Council of Ephesus at the 
beginning (J. Hardin, Conciliorum®collectio regia maxima, Paris, 1715, 
Vol. II, Col. 71). But from what has been said above, it is sufficiently 
clear that this very activity of the bishops presupposes the lay com- 
munity’s entire life of faith: not just in general, but particularly in the 
immediate preparation for the council. 

Agreeing with the revered heritage of the Church Fathers, Pope John 
XXIII has said that the peculiar character of the coming ecumenical 
council springs from “the presence and participation of bishops and 
prelates who are the living representation of the Catholic, world-wide 
Church.” The bishops receive their authority from Christ, not from the 
faithful; but as bishops surrounded by the community of their priests, 
they are, as servants of God and of the believing community, the re- 
flection of the faith of the Church (cf. 2 Cor., 6:14 & Eph., 4 and 12). 

As bishops of this same Church, indeed, they all go to the ecumenical 
council; in each of them the voice of the whole believing congregation 
entrusted to his care becomes audible. It is a voice which each bishop— 
joined to the episcopate of the whole world—has himself already judged, 
guided and accompanied, purified, corrected and encouraged. Thus, each 
one of them announces himself at the general Church gathering, where 
then are heard the voices of the other “churches,” as Pope John XXIII 
is in the habit of calling the dioceses just as the Scriptures did. 

Strong together, not in their own strength, but by the charism of the 
Holy Spirit, the bishops can then decide what is good for the life of the 
Church. For the very reason that a general council “makes a judgment”— 
not only a “statement”—about the content of faith and the conduct of 
the Church, while unable here to call on new revelations from God, it 
must presuppose the living faith and the action of it through the Church’s 
whole believing community. 
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For their part the assembled bishops conform to the standard of 
apostolic belief, as it lives in the apostolic consciousness and in the 
contemporary life of the whole Church. They must inded “cling to the 
foundation of the apostles and the faith of the Fathers,” as St. Athanasius 
wrote (De Synodis 54; PG 26, col. 789) “to keep safe what has been 
entrusted to (them)” (I Tim. 6:20). 


By this consciousness of faith and by virtue of the spiritual gift of 
their office, they pass infallible judgment on our manner of considering 
problems that our existence in this world presents to our faith. The 
glorified Christ judges through their judgment; as Pope Celestine once 
declared, “The gathering of the bishops is testimony to the presence of 
the Holy Spirit.” (Epist. 18, 1; PL 50, col. 505). 

Necessarily, therefore, the council seeks alignment with the Church’s 
general consciousness of faith and with the public opinion that is 
dominant among the faithful with respect to problems of modern life. 
United in faith with the Pope, the world’s bishops will judge the truly 
Christian value of all that lives and stirs in the faithful. This gathering 
will investigate what in all this is, in fact, an elaboration of the faith 
and define this in respect to ideas that do not come from faith but are 
purely human, sometimes even sinful. 


There is no depth in God’s nature so deep that the Spirit cannot find 
it out. Who else can know a man’s thoughts, except the man’s own spirit 
that is within him? So no one else can know God’s thoughts, but the 
Spirit of God. And what we have received is no spirit of worldly wisdom; 
it is the Spirit that comes from God, to make us understand God’s gifts 
to us; gifts which we make known, not in such words as human wisdom 
teaches, but in words taught us by the Spirit. (I Cor. 2:10-18) 


fhus conciliar pronouncements and decisions are the mighty result 
vf the collaboration of the active faith of the whole community of the 
faithful—of the Pope, the bishops, the priests and laymen—with the 
divinely inspired hierarchy making investigations, definitions and correc- 
tive judgments. On the basis of this interior communion we can say that 
the whole believing Church expresses itself in the decisions of a general 
council: “thereupon it was resolved by the apostles and presbyters, with 
the agreement of the whole Church” (Acts, 15:22). 

The bishops of the world do indeed teach in medio ecclesiae—in the 
midst of a great assembly crying “Amen.” Just to make this grace-guided 
discovery of the breath of God’s Spirit in the life of the Church easier, 
Pope John XXIII has asked the laity, priests, Religious and bishops from 
= the world where faith in Christ lives to present their wishes and 

esires. 
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The presentation of these wishes corresponds to the present-day life 
of the whole believing community which ardently longs to give the 
Church an outward, evangelical glow, so that it may become easier to 
recognize in this Church the spotless bride whom Christ has won, And 
thus, what the Holy Spirit Himself wants understood in the life of the 
Church will impress itself on the consciousness of the council. 

Not only before and during, but also after the council, all the faithful 
are very personally affected by this gathering. If the council finds no 
response in the community, it lives, as it were, in a vacuum. The council, 
as a phenomenon of salvation, finds its fulfillment only when it is ac- 
cepted by the people and comes to fruition in the Church’s life. Not that 
the Church’s decisions get their force only from the approval of the 
faithful. It is with a council as with the sacraments; they can be valid 
but remain unfruitful, missing their meaning in our lives, unless we 
surrender to them with faith and hopeful love. 

The decisions of a general council would be fruitless unless they 
are accepted with faith and love by the whole believing community as 
an effective life-force. Expectations are high, but even the world-wide 
episcopate has its limitations. A council is a totally human project and 
at the same time a work of the Spirit of Christ; it is a question of 
charismatic guidance of a human activity of faith. One cannot, therefore, 
expect miracles from a council. Although every council has been a 
turning point and a renewal of life in the Church, every council also 
resulted in disappointments. Our time is not ripe for everything. 

Moreover, the Church is still in pilgrimage, on the road to her 
heavenly destiny. And that means that she still exists in our times and 
rises only bit by bit in history to complete what she bears within herself 

of the fullness of grace and faith. 


The Council as Liturgy 


Because we know by faith that the power of God “finds its full scope 
in (thy) weakness” (2 Cor. 12:9), we can see an ecumenical council 
in its deepest mystical meaning, namely, as a prayerful homage before 
God, as an act of divine service that takes place in the celebration of the 
Eucharistic Sacrifice’s liturgical mystery. Indeed, “not that, left to 
ourselves, we are able to frame any thought as coming from ourselves; 
all our ability comes from God since it is He Who has enabled us to 
promulgate His new law to men” (2 Cor. 3:5-6). 

The council is, then, a great prayer—a prayer of request, but also 
one of thanks and gratitude, for “grace, made manifold in many lives, 
may increase the sum of gratitude which is offered to God’s glory.” 
(2 Cor. 4:15). For that very reason a council must first of all be prepared 
for and accompanied by your prayers that the gentle impulse of the 
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Holy Spirit may be received and handled as purely as possible by the 
assembled bishops. For, just as Christ effected our salvation in the 
“form of a slave” according to the earthly condition of His historical 
existence, so now He completes our redemption through His spirit in the 
Church by the limited intermediary of an external community of human 
beings, leaders and people. 

The infallibility belonging to the world’s episcopate in communion 
of faith with the Pope by virtue of their office, implies that human, 
historical acts are perceived from within through the Spirit of God. 
Because of their humanness, these historical acts share the imperfection 
of the human in and in spite of their infallibility. The result of a council 
is always good; but it could also have been better. Through prayer, 
indeed, we protect ourselves against the imperfection and limitations of 
all human things, asking almighty God that His grace triumph amid these 
human limitations. 


The Council and Actual Problems 


With this Catholic view of the council before your eyes, it may have 
become more obvious that your interest in the coming council is not 
thereby to be retarded or repressed, but should on the contrary be 
intensified and at the same time directed in a religiously oriented, 
ecclesiastical perspective. 

We, your bishops, have a real need for all your co-operation in these 
months of preparation. Here we do not look for your competence as 
laymen or for expert knowledge on your part of theology, but primarily 
for the richness of your real membership in the Church’s believing com- 
munity, through which you all are active collaborators in the faith of 
the Church. 

Your skills as laymen and the contributions of theologians receive 
their full, constructive value for the coming council only by this personal 
richness of your membership, by faith, in the Church. In certain problems 
your competence to advise is being consulted. For the Church is always 
confronted by a full array of problems. 

There is the question, first, of problems within the Church. A pastoral 
adjustment of the apostolate is being requested by priests and laity to 
take account of the changed circumstances of these times. This adjust- 
ment cannot, of course, be made without a correct understanding based 
on faith regarding the structure of the Church. What was established 
here by Christ Himself for all time, while capable of growth and gradual 
development, must be distinguished from what has grown up historically 
around it, perhaps rooted in forms of past cultures. 

Similarly, various problems arise from the active participation of the 
faithful in the liturgy, as well as in catechetical instruction and in preach- 
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ing. In a Church that is universal, indeed, all sorts of questions arise 
which on the one hand can find no definitive answer on the purely 
regional level, and which on the other hand are not the same in every 
province of the Church. 

There arises then not only the problem of dogmatic relations, but 
also that of human relations—the “public relations” between the bishops 
placed by Christ Himself without intermediary at the head of a com- 
munity of the faith and the “chief-pastor” who also by divine appoint- 
ment is the central, supreme law-giving authority of the whole Church. 
Furthermore, the community of bishops would not be truly alive, if 
standing in communion with the Pope, they all did not maintain a 
living, mutual relationship among themselves and with the faithful. 

Then too, there arise all sorts of problems concerning Catholic morals 
stemming from medical, psychological, sociological and other new 
factors, not a few of which still wait today for a sure Christian solution. 

There is next the confrontation of the Catholic Church with the non- 
Catholic churches—those who, as Pope John XXIII expresses it, also 
bear “the honored name of Christians.” More than ever before there is 
a longing among all Christians for a visible unity of faith. 

Moreover, in view of the emergence of many backward peoples now 
coming into contact with Western Christendom on a broad front, the 
existing split in Christianity results in serious problems, if only because 
the expressive force of the Great Sign that is erected among the people 
and that should invite all to faith is obscured by this split in Christendom. 
It is not possible for outsiders to see clearly enough in Christianity what 
they must see to achieve unity with it. 

For us Catholics the task is truly to make our Church a place where 
all can live, where our separated brethren can find the fulfillment of 
that from which they draw their Christian spirituality—from a beloved 
Christian heritage. And this spirituality in its turn can stimulate Catholic 
spirituality. 

In this time of international relations and contacts with people who 
think and believe differently, there arise questions regarding the great 
world religions. Here all sorts of missiological problems await answers. 

Beyond this lie problems in the Church’s confrontation with the order 
of life within the world, above all with the just demands of men on 
earth which have come to the attention of humanity in our time. 

Now that history, for the first time, has become a great world history 
and men seek a world-wide order for contemporary society, the catholicity 
or universality of Christian love also has its first great opportunity to 
bear real fruit with modern efficiency. 

The discoveries of technology open up to our earthly lives a new 
dimension and place before us the question: How, considering “the one 
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st 
thing that is necessary,” can life’s profane order be regarded as a 
special form of the Catholic mission in life, without our becoming guilty 
of a purely secular attitude towards life? 
, Currently, the Church is confronted by Marxist, humanistic and ex- 
istentialist philosophies of life that call themselves atheistic or agnostic. 
t Although, as believers, we cannot possibly identify ourselves with these 
: views, still we have a problem regarding the truth that is found even 
. in these movements—from which, perhaps, they acquire their strongest 
x persuasiveness. 
| In this spirit, Cardinal Tardini has declared that “this council is not 
f directed against any one” (person or cause). The council is designed to 
2 attract rather than to condemn those who are outside the Church. (The 
Tablet, Nov. 7, 1959, p. 972, London). All this gives us believers a 
deeper understanding of what lies locked in our faith regarding life in 
the modern world. 
‘ Finally, in a mixed society such as ours, co-existence and co-operation 
.. with others is becoming a more and more complicated problem, where 
2 there are involved not only fundamental but also practical factors that 
s cannot be uniformly determined by broad principles. 
™ The “Oecumene” 
e We have taken only one look at the multitude of problems facing 
e the Church today—in as much as these and others arise from the requests 
le and wishes that have been sent to Rome from all parts of the world in 
n. preparation for the council. 
at But even from these one can understand how very necessary is the 
contribution of all the faithful in order that right solutions for everything 
re be found and the best practical arrangements chosen for the future. 
of Meanwhile, we may rejoice in the fact that the Second Vatican 
od Council will be the first in which we come quite close to the geographic 
lic catholicity of the Church. The coming council may, therefore, be called 
“ecumenical” in a special way. In the Greco-Roman world in which 
ho the ancient Church lived, the oecumene meant the whole inhabited 
at earth, which in fact one thought of in those days in terms of the 
rs. boundaries of the empire. Later the concept was broadened to include 
ler the Eastern and Western Roman Empire. 
on The ecclesiastical usage of the term “ecumenical council” originally 
agreed with the geographic concept; it meant, in contrast to the local and 
ry regional synods, a gathering of the world episcopate, that is, of all the 
ity bishops scattered through the Eastern and Western Roman Empire. 
to The oecumene acquired a religious connotation, too, in the ancient 
Church: it meant the inhabited earth, in so far as it was under the 
ew dominion of God and served Him. Then, when schisms tore the Church 
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apart, many bishops from large sections of the “ecumenical” empire were 
no longer represented at great Church assemblies. 

Thus, the word “ecumenical” shifted in meaning: from a mainly 
geographic concept it became a dogmatic one. From then on, a council 
was called “ecumenical” whenever it addressed itself to the whole 
Church as an assembly of all bishops who were in communion of faith 
with the Pope. Considered in this way, the oecumene is a spiritual gift 
that Christ has given the Church. 

Now in our time, however, since bishops from all parts of the world 
will be present for the first time in the history of Church councils, 
geographic ecumenism gains a new and more real significance. One may 
well expect from this a fortunate and hopeful contribution to our Western 
form of Christendom. Much as we rejoice about this, we feel all the 
more painfully how the spiritual gift of the oecumene which cannot be 
lost—a gift which means that the one Church of Christ at the beginning 
and in its full growth is the house of all men—is still obscured in its 
visible unity by the splits of Christendom. 


The Council and the Renewal of Life 


The longing of all Christians, therefore, for a visible unity forms the 
background for the coming council in all its attempts at renewal, so 
that the Church, that Great Sign planned by Christ for this world, may 
stand among us truly visible and palpable as the clearly worthy and 
only bride of Christ. 

For this very reason the general Church assembly of the world’s 
bishops cannot do all that is necessary. The council is only a new force, 
an inspiration. Its powerful work can only be fulfilled by believing trust 
in the evangelical life on the part of all Catholics. 

Above all, at a time like ours, when on the one hand there is a 
surplus of wealth and material goods and on the other so much need, 
misery, poverty and hunger—not only in foreign lands, but sometimes 
in a hidden way in our own land; at a time when, despite a new 
Christian discovery of earthly values, life is nevertheless conducted by 
many in debauchery, as a wild feast where there is no room for sacrifice 
and for disinterested giving of self; at a time when the rhythm of a 
harried existence leaves us no rest for thought, and when the quiet 
virtues of Christian humility and self-denial, as well as prayer and 
contemplation are threatened with belittlement; in such a time as ours, 
more than ever before, we Catholics are called upon to give visible 
form in all our lives to Christian holiness according to the Gospel: to 
love God above all, with our whole being, with our whole heart and 
with all our powers, and to love our neighbor as ourselves. 

Precisely for these reasons “life according to the evangelical counsels” 
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8 —which the Church traditionally calls “the state of perfection”—will have 
an important role to play in the modern revitalization of a genuine, living 
y Christianity, as long as this life is lived in a truly interior and meaningful 
i way, even though its exterior manner may perhaps differ from former 
8 times. This ideal must be for us all a perpetual reminder which loudly 
h proclaims that the Church, much as she is incarnated in this world, is 
t still “not of this world” and waits with longing for the return of her 
1 Lord in power and majesty. 
sy Criticism by the Faithful 
4 Out of your zeal to raise the Church to that splendid form by which, 
> Pope John XXIII says, she will be a “gentle invitation” to others, we 
. understand also the frankness with which the believer complains about 
certain shortcomings in the Church. 
: That there is room in the Church for a “public opinion” was confirmed 
expressly from the highest source by Pope Pius XII. (Osservatore Romano, 
Feb. 18, 1950). We cannot and do not wish to deny this right to you. 
The Church will not fear the light of factual, historical truth, even if 
perhaps this proves less pleasant. Your criticism, however, must at the 
e same time be competent. Particularly in matters closely related with the 
30 content of faith, only the believer who has conscientiously investigated 
ly the questions, can engage in proper criticism without running the danger 
d of making disastrous errors. 
The Catholic Church is moved not only by a love of the truth but also 
’s by a sense of responsibility and by awareness that the discovery of truth 
e, is always a tiresome conquest, in which no one can presume to call upon 
st some sort of “suddenly infused wisdom.” Discovery of the truth always 
demands knowledge of the subject. 
a Moreover, only love can make the truth a light. Your criticism, there- 
d, fore, should distinguish itself not only by competence, but also by its 
es freedom from bitterness and resentment; it should not degenerate into 
w the offended tone that springs from feelings in inferiority. Catholic 
oy criticism is an expression of true love for the Church. It knows no 
ce arrogance, but only solicitude for the Church; indeed it goes hand in 
a hand with a certain Christian sadness. 
et Catholic criticism, as the right and duty of the faithful, is an expression 
id of love: a love that only with reluctance points out the mistakes of its 
rs, mother; a love that carefully seeks, moreover, with a Christian tact, for 
le the best possible means of making known its filial observations and re- 
to marks; a love, finally, that does not undermine its own adherence or that 
id of others to the faith. 
If we deal with people, who think and believe differently, in a proper, 
a gentle and mild manner, anxiously avoiding hurting them, with how 
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much more right does the Apostle Paul ask this consideration “for our 
own partners in faith”: “Let us practice generosity to all . . ., above all, to 
those who are of one family with us in the faith.” (Gal. VI.10)—especially 
since these—according to an expression from the rule of St. Augustine— 
are exposed to proportionately greater danger on account of a higher and 
greater responsibility. 

Patient Mother Church 


From a Church laden with cares but rich in the experience of twenty 
centuries we cannot expect any hasty acts or decisions. Not a council, 
but Christ with His joyful tidings has effected the great change in world 
history. With motherly care for us all the Church refers again and again 
to this one, unrepeatable act of salvation in order to bring healing in all 
distress. (cf. Acts, 28:27). 

With the following thoughts on the care of a mother, as St. Augustine 
described it (De Mor. Eccl. I, 30,63; PL 32, col. 1836/7), we want to 
close this pastoral letter: 

“O Mother Church, you guide your children in a child-like fashion, 
the young powerfully, the old gently; and each one of them, not only 
according to his maturity, but also according to the depth of his compre- 
hension. . . . You teach us ceaselessly to whom honor and reverence is 
owed, to whom esteem and respect are due, where caution and warning, 
punishment and correction are proper. . . . You make it clear to us that 
not everything is due to all, but that love is owed to all and injustice 
proper to none.” 

Utrecht, the Vigil of Christmas, 1960. 





On Individual Responsibility* 


THE AMERICAN HIERARCHY 


HE history and achievements of America stand as a monument to 
the personal responsibility of free men. Our institutions and our 
industry, the fruit of the American sense of responsibility, have in the 
past inspired, guided, and helped many other nations of the world. If 


*A statement issued by the bishops of the United States at the conclusion of their annual 
meeting, Washington, D.C., November 19, 1960. 
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our future is to be worthy of our past, if the fruit of America’s promise 
is not to wither before it has reached full maturity, our present preem- 
inent need is to reaffirm the sense of individual obligation, to place 
clearly before ourselves the foundation on which personal responsibility 
rests, to determine the causes of its decay and to seek the means by 
which it can be revived. 

The foremost signs of the decline of personal responsibility are to be 
found in the family. Marriage, a sacred and binding contract, all too 
often is considered merely as an arbitrary arrangement to satisfy the 
instinct of pleasure. The failure of parents to fulfill their responsibilities, 
as revealed in the frequency of divorce, desertion, and broken homes, 
L is a national disgrace. Any delinquency of parents may well be reflected 
in the delinquency of youth, which is now commonly considered our 

greatest national domestic problem. 
2 Equally conspicuous is the evidence of decline in the sense of respon- 
sibility within our industrial organization and in our general economic 
life. At a time when so much depends upon the soundness of our economy 
» and upon our ability to produce to meet the needs of a rapidly develop- 


y ing world, we have been faced by a frequent lack of truly responsible 
- leadership, both on the part of management and of labor. Among the 
s evident instances of the breakdown of personal responsibility most de- 
, plorable has been the widespread cynical reaction to the recent revela- 
it tion of dishonesty, waste, and malfeasance in industrial relations. 

e 


Collective Pressures Noted 


Although personal responsibility and initiative have been our national 
characteristics, explaining in large measure our country’s progress in 
human welfare, yet pressures are growing for a constantly greater re- 
liance on the collectivity rather than on the individual. As inordinate 
demand for benefits most easily secured by the pressures of organization, 
has led an ever growing number of our people to relinquish their rights 
and to abdicate their responsibilities. This concession creates a widening 
spiral of increasing demands and pressures with a further infringement on 
personal freedom and responsibility. The result is the condition recently 
noted by our Holy Father: “Modern Man sees that the sphere in which 
he can think for himself, act on his own initiative, exercise his responsi- 





_ bilities and affirm and enrich his personality is in many cases restricted 
- to an excessive degree” (Letter of July 12, 1960, to the “Semaine Sociale” 
be in Grenoble). Intensive socialization can achieve mass benefits, but man 
If and morality can be seriously hurt in the process. 


This tendency to delegate excessive responsibility to an organization is 
discernible also in the realm of international affairs. Some manifest no 
sense of personal responsibility in the affairs of the international com- 
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munity. On the other hand, many citizens seem to feel that our mere 
adherence to the United Nations absolves us from further responsibility 
in the international order and that decisions made by the United Nations, 
regardless of their objective value, are always to be regarded as morally 
right. Admitting the undoubted value of a policy of supporting the 
United Nations and recognizing the genuine contribution it has made 
in many areas, we must understand clearly that the citizens of this 
country, and of all countries, have a responsibility to judge and to evaluate 
the United Nation’s deliberations and decisions according to objective 
norms of morality universally binding. This involves also the duty of 
citizens to make proper representation of such judgment to their respec- 
tive governments. 


“Moral Evil” Found at Root 


However varied the above-mentioned evils, ranging from the single 
act of wrongdoing to the moral laxity of the mass mind, the root cause 
is the same—the rejection of personal responsibility. This is a moral evil, 
as are all the major ills that beset the present world. As such their cure 
is largely within the power of individual persons. A godly society is the 
work of godly men. Even the most universal evil and the threatened 
mechanization of man can be made to yield before the just and deter- 
mined wills of individual persons. 

Our Holy Father has pointed out the capacity of the individual in the 
face of such problems. “Does it follow that the process of socialization is 
impossible to control and that, increasing constantly in its breadth and 
depth, it will one day surely reduce men to the role of automatons? 
Certainly not. For socialization is not the result of forces of nature acting 
according to determinism that cannot be changed. It is the work man, 
of a free being conscious of and responsible for his acts” (Letter of July 
12, 1960, to “Semaine Sociale” in Grenoble). 

In our national life we have experienced the truth of this statement. 
Our progress has been achieved chiefly according to the measure of indi- 
vidual commitment to responsibility. The heroes of our history have not 
been blind forces but stout-hearted persons; our worthy national goals 
have been achieved not as a result of environment but by men who 
made their environment. A strong and responsible nation is fashioned by 
responsible persons, not group pressures. As Pope Pius XII stated: “The 
people live from the fullness of the life of the men who make it up; 
each of them in his place and in the manner proper to him is a person 
conscious of his own responsibilities and of his own convictions” 
(Christmas Message, 1944). 

What is personal responsibility in the context of man’s relation to the 
world? It presupposes the acceptance of one’s dignity as a son of God 
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in whatever environment he may be placed and the acknowledgement 
of binding moral law. It requires the free and deliberate acceptance of 
one’s obligations in the position he occupies—in the family, in the church, 
in the corporation, in the labor union, in the community, in the naticn, 
in the family of nations. It demands the rule of conscience, not self- 
satisfaction. It recognizes that every deliberate action of the human per- 
son has a relationship with his Creator and His purpose in creating the 
world. It affirms that every human action a man performs derives its 
significance from that relationship and makes him a cooperator with his 
Creator in forwarding the Kingdom of God. It is the solemn profession 
that consequently every product of his mind and his hand, every bounty 
wrung from the earth is to serve that high purpose. As man, bearing the 
image of his Creator, is the brother of every other human person, his 
noblest work is to bring to his fellow-man the blessings of the destiny 
intended for him by God. 
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d The Test of Love 

“ There is one virtue around which all other virtues must revolve. 

It is charity or love. It is my conviction that people will not live 

os purely and have a wholesome view of sex until they learn to love. 
4 For example, if a boy really loves a girl, he will respect her. Respect 
2 means he loves her for herself. He wants her to develop as a person 
7 and preserve her integrity. Respect comes from the Latin verb mean- 
g ing “to look at,” in the same sense of beholding. When one looks 
1 at a beautiful landscape, he does not say how can I manipulate this, 
y how can I take possession of it, how much is it worth. He simply 
nt admires. The test of love is respect for the other person as a person. 
ji. If this respect is present in a boy-girl relationship, purity will be 
ae present. Chemical reactions in the body as a result of infatuation, 
ie physical closeness, and true conjugal love will present themselves as 
ra challenges. In these tense moments, on which hang the preservation 
rw of the precious treasure of chaste love, the successful resolution of 

the the conflicting emotions will depend not so much on a detailed knowl- 

ap; edge of sex behavior as the respect or Christ-like love one has for 

one the other.—Dennis A. Geaney, O.S.A., in Topay, May, 1961. 
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